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HE Report of the President’s 
"T committe on Civil Rights en- 

titled To Secure These Rights... 
is one of the most remarkable docu- 
ments that has ever come from a gov- 
ernment printing press. The effects of 
its publication have so far received 
more attention than its contents. This 
is unfortunate because it raises a cer- 
tain number of large political and 
philosophical issues upon whose under- 
standing intelligent action depends. 

Not only does the Report compare 
favorably with the run-of-the-mine 
official documents of our government, 
it compares even more favorably with 
those of other governments. I can re- 
call no document ever published by 
any agency which has been so critical 
of the practices of its own government 
and country as the Report of the Civil 
Rights Committee. Indeed, if the con- 
text of its remarks is disregarded, it 
can be used as a veritable arsenal of 
weapons by the enemies of American 
democracy. 

Why then publish it? Because, for 
one thing, there is nothing it reports 
about our internal affairs which is not 
already known in totalitarian coun- 
tries. Second, because the darkest of 
its pages seem full of promise and 
light when compared to the daily ex- 
perience of tens of millions in coun- 
tries under Fascist or Communist rule. 
As deplorable as the practice of seg- 
Tegation is, it does not remotely ap- 
proach the horrors of the slave labor 
camps in the Soviet Union whose 
leaders—like the leaders of Nazi Ger- 
many before them—are wont to cite 
our lack of democracy in extenuation 
of their crimes. Finally, even when 
every shadow in our national life has 
been filled in with deepest black, the 
Report expresses the conviction that 
“no nation in history has ever offered 
more hope of the final realization of 
the ultimate ideal of freedom and 
equality than has ours. In no other 
nation have so many people come as 
close to this ideal as in America. There 
are many signs of progress and por- 
tents of still more to come.” 

And as one of the most eloquent 
Pieces of evidence for this conclusion, 
we can point to the very existence of 
this Report and its forthright criticism 
of our shortcomings. Can anyone 
imagine anything like it appearing in 
the police states of Europe? 
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F on reasons which are apparent to 


> all who have read the Report, its pub- 


g 


lication was greeted with denunciation 
by the official Communist press. Some 
Communist front-organizations, how- 
ever, have been making use of it to 
SMare the innocents just as they make 
Use of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the first amendment 
to. the Constitution. The most effec- 
tive way to counteract such abuse is to 
quote that section’ of the Report which 
exposes the activities of Communist- 
» front organizations. To impugn the 
S Report, as some have tried foolishly 
» #0 do, because of this abuse, is like 


re 


attacking literacy because Communists 
systematically use the printed word to 
disseminate lies. 

> > a 


Tue substance of the Report consists 
in the main of an account of violations 
of four classes of basic rights, and of 
recommendations for legislative action 
to strengthen these rights. These rights 
are the right to safety and security of 
person, the right to citizenship and its 
privileges, the right to freedom of con- 
science and expression, the right to 
equality of opportunity. 

The detailed recital of the facts of 
discrimination against negroes, Japan- 
ese, Mexicans and other racial and 
religious groups are familiar to the 
readers of The New Leader. The in- 
dictment is strongly worded and dra- 
matically presented. Its cumulative 
impact is strong enough to shock the 
most complacent. 

The Report condemns not only the 
most obvious forms of coercion, lynch- 
ing, mob-violence, Jim Crow, poll 
taxes, but discriminatory practices all 
along the line—in citizenship, in em- 
plovment, in housing, and in educa- 
tion. The recommendations it makes 
on those questions are all commend- 
able. 

In justifying the recommendations, 
however, the Report betrays a fun- 
damental philosophice! weakness. It 
does not provide an appropriate pre- 
mise enabling us to distinguish be- 
tween discriminations and prejudices 
to which we have a right and those to 
wich we _ haven’t. From’ various 
quarters the fear has been expressed 
that blanket condemnation of all pre- 
jucies is an infringement upon the 
private life of the individual. It is 
argued that one meaning of prejudice 
is synonymeus with taste and that 
there is a seise in which “to discrim- 
inste propely” is the life of intelli- 
gene. 

The Committee recognizes that “in 
a democracy, each individual must 
have freedom to choose his friends 
and control the pattern of his personal 
and family life.” It then asserts that 
there is “nothing inconsistent” between 
this freedom and the prohibition of 
discrimination in the areas of politics, 
vocation, and education. This is not 
sufficient. What is required is some 
generic principle which, together with 
the facts in the case, enables us to 
draw the line between “justifiable” 
and “unjustifiable” discrimination. 

The principle I suggest is this: Any 
act of discrimination whose social 
consequences restrict the objective 
possibilities of individual, personal 
growth of others is unjustifiable. All 
other discriminatory acts are “just fi- 
able” even though they may be unwise. 
On the basis of this principle, we see 
at once why we have no right to dis- 
criminate against individuals in respect 
to jobs, schooling, housing, health, etc. 
even if we dislike them. For the ob- 
jective conditions which result from 
such discriminaton as a rule prevent 
normal development and growth. The 


same principle indicates why individ- 
uals have a right to discriminate 
(wisely or unwisely) against those 
whom they dislike in areas in which 
the consequences of what they do are 
not prejudicial to the growth of others. 

For example, in most circumstances 
a man has a right to restrict hs ~ rvle 
of family, friends and club-associates 
in any way he pleases. Those whe are 
left out can build their own. He has 
no right, however, tu act in stch a 
way that those who are so excluded 
cannot, if they wish, d2velop their »v'n 
forms of social activity. Suppose on a 
college campus fraternities exist which 
discriminate against certain types or 
classes of students. Such discrimination 
by restricting the free flow of associa- 
tion impoverishes the quality of the 
individual experience of those who 
discriminate as well as of those dis- 
criminated against. Nonetheless to 
forbid the existence of such association 
would be an unjustifiable invasion of 
personal freedom. However, if frater- 
nities operated in such a way that 
those excluded from them were pre- 
vented from acquiring a proper edu- 
cational experience or if fraternity life 
led to invidiaus educational distinc- 
tions then their existence would not be 
justifiable. In such cases, fraternities 
are, or should be, abolished. 


* » ” 


Tue presence of a justifying prin- 
ciple in respect to legitimate and il- 
legitimate discrimination is necessary 
in order to allay fears that under the 
cover of social welfare individual free- 
dom and the rights of privacy may be 
abridged. 

In this connection the Committee 
cites some interesting empirical evi- 
dence that where discriminatory prac- 
tices are abandoned, and people of 
different ethnic and religious groups 
freely associate with each other in 
work and play and under enemy fire, 
tension and conflict are often replaced 
by harmonious relations. I am _ not 
sure that the evidence cited is conclu- 
sive on this point. If it were, one 
should expect Southern hostility to 
Negroes to be less than it is, for despite 
the extensive segregation in the South, 
opportunities for common association 
between Negroes and whites havé been 
much greater than in the North. One 
would expect the Southerner to have 
even better grounds than most people 
for recognizing the invalidity of judg- 
ment by stereotypes and thus reacting 
to Negroes as individuals rather than 
in the mass. Their failure to do so 
seems to me to be accountable pri- 
marily by the bitter prejudices with 
which they have been indoctrinated 
rather than by the lack of opportun- 
ities for common association. 

It would seem as if “id@ology” is a 
relatively independent factor in the re- 
sultant effects of association between 
different groups. How strong an in- 
fluence it has varies with different sit- 
uations but it is undeniable that the 
ideas and ideals which human beings 
bring with them to troubled situations 


often determine how the facts of living 
together are experienced and inter- 
preted. In radical socialist circles there 
is more commingling and harmony 
among different ethnic and religious 
groups than in the population at large. 
This suggests that the humanistic and 
democratic outlook prevalent in such 
circles is probably more decisive in 
explaining the absence of tension than 
common experience or a common mode 
of life. 

At any rate the President’s Commit- 
tee recognizes that its splendid pro- 
gram of legislation, and recommenda- 
tions for extending opportunities for 
common experience “must be rein- 
forced by education.” If we do not 
know it already, the totalitarian coun- 
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At Its Face Value 


TALIN has invited the President of 
S Finland to appoint a delegation 

to discuss a “mutual-assistance” 
pact with his Government; after a few 
days Stalin began to rush the Finns, 
and his envoy gave them to under- 
stand that Helsinki was arousing the 
ire of the Soviet leader by protracted 
deliberations 


Why this haste, in the first place? 
Taken at its face value, the proposed 
pact is intended to secure the two coun- 
tries against new German aggression. 
Stalin doesn’t ex- 
pect a new Ger- 
man attack by this 
spring or summer, 
does he? The pact 
is further aimed 
against unnamed 
powers that may 
be associated with 
Germany in the 
future. But there 
is no Germany at 
present, no Ger- 
man government, no German army. 





You cannot understand Stalin's haste 
if you take the “mutual assistance” con- 
cept at its face value 


* * . 


Tie Soviet Union needs security at 
its northwestern borders, and this is 
what the proposed treaty is supposed 
to achieve—-so the Moscow radio broad 
casts tell the world 


The first Soviet war against Finland 


ended in Soviet victory in 1940, and 
Moscow solemnly announced that its 
security needs in that area had been 
completely satisfied by the territorial 
and other arrangements provided for 
by the peace treaty. Indeed, Finland’s 
borderline, which had run only some 
twenty miles from Leningrad, was 
pushed back farther to the west by the 
annexation of a strip of Finnish terri- 
tory by the Soviet Union. Military and 
naval bases in Finland were granted to 
the Soviet Union. 

Soviet security was vouchsafed so well 
in this manner that in 1944, when the 
second Soviet-Finnish confliet ended, 
Stalin substantially returned to the 
peace terms of 1940, adding, however, 
the Arctic port of Petsamo to the list 
of Soviet acquisitions; furthermore, 
Finland leased to the Soviet Union the 
important area of Perkkala-Udd for use 
as a military and naval base. 

Nothing has changed since then to 
Finland has re- 
mained a very small nation, with no 


justify a revision. 


military forces beyond domestic needs. 
Behind Finland lies Sweden, trembling 
with fear and nervous to such an ex- 
tent+that she refuses to take part in 
any Western European bloc emerging 
in connection with the Marshall Plan. 

Why suddenly the urgent need for 
additional security from the Finnish 
side? 

* . . 


Taxen at itsface value, the proposed 


pact is to be merely a defensive under- 
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taking; on paper, it is to guarantee 
once again the integrity of Finland and 
the non-intervention of the Soviet 
Government in hez internal affairs. If 
so, nothing should stand in the way 
of concluding other pacts of a similar 
nature; for instance, between Finland 
and England or the United States. 
Logically and legally, the two treaties 
would not be incompatible, and could 
be made within the framework of the 
UN charter. Finland’s independence, 
guaranteed by both Russia and Eng- 
land, would be more secure than ever. 
A similar agreements was concluded 
between Poland and Britain a short 
time before the outbreak of war in 
1939. The war between Germany and 
Britain began precisely over this guar- 
antee. Had Hitler refrained from at- 
tacking Poland, the British Govern- 
ment might have refrained from de- 
claring war on Germany. Applying the 
same logic to present conditions in 
Finland, it would mean that so long 
as the Soviet Union refrains from direct 
or indirect attacks on Finland's in- 
tegrity, no conflict would arise be- 
tween East and West on this account. 
However, London and Washington 
have no intention of doing anything of 
the sort on behalf of Finland. And 
Moscow knows, and banks on the fact, 
that they are averse to straightforward 


action in the international field. 
* . * 


Tue methods applied by Stalin in 
Finland are different from those used 
in Czechoslovakia a fortnight ago. 

In the upheaval in Prague, Moscow 
was Officially absent. Its work was 
done quietly and efficiently by a few 
operators working behind the scene; 
through the Cominform in Belgrade, 
and through stooges in the Czech capi- 
tal. In Finland, on the other hand, the 
Kremlin acts in the capacity of the 
Government of the Soviet Union mak- 
ing demands on Finland. 

In Czechoslovakia the Communist 
Party was among the most infiuential 
in Europe even before the war; after 














the war, along with his fellow-travelerg — 
and a few quislings from the Social 


Democratic Party, Gottwald managed 


to control about half the Czechoslovak ° 


Parliament. He possessed the neces. 
sary “masses” to stage his coup and 
the necessary personnel to run the 
country once it was carried out; he 
need fear no complications with foreign 
powers so long as Czechslovakia is 
surrounded by Soviet-occupied areas on 
three sides. 


In Finland, on the other hand, the 
Communist Party is small and enjoys 
little prestige; even the “popular front,” 
of which the CP is a most influential 
member, is no great force at all. Unlike 
Czechoslovakia, Finland still has a 
strong Social Democratic Party con- 
sistently opposed to all forms of dic- 
tatorship and prepared to go all-out 
in defending Finnish independence. 
Soviet pressure was instrumental at 
the end of the war in creating a coali- 
tion government in which the impor- 
tant Ministry of the Interior, which 
controls the police, is occupied by a 
Communist. This minister, Yrj6 Leino, 
serves as Moscow’s listening-post, and 
his wife Herta, daughter of the no- 
torious Otto Kuusinen, serves as se- 
curity to Moscow that the Politburo 
will be promptly notified of any threat- 
ening developments in Helsinki. This 
was an important concession to Mos- 
cow, but it seemed to be the limit. 


The developments in Finland which 
start with the Moscow negotiations to- 
day will be marked by direct pressure 
from the Soviet Government. not by 
an internal coup. They will lead to a 
further legal and official curtailment 
of Finland’s freedom of action in favor 
of the Soviet Union. And this is why 
the fault of the Western powers will be 
even more conspicuous in this instance 
than it was in Prague, where, after all, 
a considerable popular movement was 
behind the Communist regime. In 
Finland, Stalin acts unopposed along 
the time-honored lines of imperialist 
expansion. 








Jhe Home Front 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





American Dream vs, 
American Reality 


N Sunday, March 7, the literary 
Q) supplements announced that 
Ross F. Lockridge’s novel, Rain- 
tree County, had topped the best-seller 
lists. On that same day the 33-year-old 
author committed suicide. The connec- 
tion between the two facts will prob- 
ably never be known. Another thing 
which will doubt- 
less remain for- 
ever hidden is the 
extent of Holly- 
w 0Od’s responsi- 
bility for this 
tragedy. When he 
locked the doors 
of his garage and 
died of the gas 
from the exhaust 
of his car the suc- 
Bohn cessful young man 
had just returned 
from California where he had con- 
ferred with MGM about the movie 
version of his book. 

The mere brute facts of the tale are 
as strange as anything which could be 
concocted by a fiction-writer. Here was 
an aspiring youth who seemed to have 
everything on his side. His father was 
a university teacher of history. There 
is evidence that young Mr. Lockridge 
had learned much from his father. Un- 
like the authors of the conventional 
“historical” novels, he had a deep 








understanding of America’s past. He 
taught at the University of Indiana 
and then went to Harvard. There he 
worked for seven years on his 1060- 
page tale. He had a wife and children. 
He had to teach to make a living. But 
for 7 years he worked on and on, ap- 
parently happy. 

The book received the $150,000 MGM 
award. It was accepted by the Book- 
of-the-Month club for its January dis- 
tribution. Thus it was assured of a 
circulation up toward the million mark. 
What the movie rights would produce 
in the way of income is left to the 
imagination Money and reputation 
were rained down on the aspiring 
writer. This typically ambitious young 
American seemed to have achieved a 
typical American success. All he would 
have to do would be to produce a new 
book every couple of years. They 
would probably decrease in quality as 
he went along. But he was definitely 
in. In the money. In the reputation. 

Here is the paradox. The young man 
had been happy and hopeful while he 
labored year after year in obscurity. 
When money and reputation came pil- 
ing down on¢him he locked the garage 
door and left his motor running. 

To .me the tragedy is especially 
poignant. On Monday morning I was 
finishing Raintree County at the break- 
fast table. It is a strange book, but a 


deeply serious one. Whatever anyone 
may think of it as a novel, its appear- 
ance heralded a new writer of im- 
portance. As I closed the book I said 
to myself: “Before this boy gets 
through, he may be better than Thomas 
Wolfe. He has ambition, sweep, ideas. 
He may be better than any of our other 
writing men.” Just then the papers 
were brought in and I saw the Times 
headline: “Lockridge Suicide at 33.” 

Raintree County is not exclusively 
about America. Mr. Lockridge was not 
the sort of isolationist who asserts a 
monopoly of dreams for his country. 
The book is about man facing life— 
and death. Placing the story in Mid- 
west America at the time of the Civil 
War gives opportunity to combine the 
mythology of our Protestant frontier 
with that of the Old Testament and of 
ancient Greece. The Raintree is the 
tree of life found in the primeval 
swamp. The hero of the story, Johnnie 
Shawnessy, caught a glimpse of it in 
his youth. The American dream as 
embodied in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the faith of Jefferson and 
Lincoln, was somehow symbolized by 
this tree, the golden pollen from which 
drifted over the land and was, for the 
most part, lost. 


. . ” 


Tue history of this country during 
the crucial years from the Civil War 
to 1892 is pictured in the lives and 
thoughts of four men. There is John- 
nie, the dreamer, Professor Stiles, the 
thinker, Garwood Jones, the politician, 
and Cash Carney, the capitalist. There 
are women, of course—and what 
women! Certainly the livest, realest 
women in any recent American fiction. 
But these four men represent the 
drives that make this country—and the 
world—what it is. 


I don’t want to give the notion that 


this is a feeble and abstract sort of 
thing. It is actually a lusty tale. Take, 
for example, the events wherein the 
Professor is driven out of town by the 
Kluxers of those days and the charm- 
ingly appropriate incidents whereby he 
is able to turn the tables on the bigots 
and hypocrites toward the end of the 
book. Or, as a piece of absorbing 
narrative, take the return of Johnnie 
to the old home town where for six 
months he has been supposed dead 
and where an appropriately inscribed 
tombstone has been erected. 


But the meaning of it all lies beyond 
the reach of these individual lives. In 
the light from burning box-cars de- 
stroyed in the Pittsburgh strike of 1877 
Johnnie, the Professor and Cash Carney 
discussed the tragedy of American 
realities. The year before they had all 
attended the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia. There they had seen 
what this country boasts of, “the big- 
gest steam engine,” “the biggest ear of 
corn,” and, as the Professor remarked, 
the biggest lies and the biggest blondes. 
In Pittsburgh they saw desperate 
American workers destroying the big- 
gest and best railroad, the biggest and 
best system of production. 


The dream of the golden tree is an 
endless inspiration. The young always 
have their hopes. Every war begins 
with them. Every educatiorial system 
has them at the base of it. But the 
dreams are constantly being destroyed. 
The author’s hero, Johnnie Shawnessy, 
is the eternal hoper and dreamer. At 
the end of the 1060 pages he is ready 
“to build his world again.” 


Ross Lockridge worked long and 
produced this book. Instead of under- 
standing what he had set down, Amer- 
ica gave him $150,006 and promised 
him millions more. Somehow that 
wasn’t what he had dreamed. 
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Washington and the Nation 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Political 
W press reactions here ap- 

peared to agree on at least one 
point: that the declaration of candidacy 
by Gen. Douglas MarArthur this week 
hos injected a new dynamic quality in 
the 1948 presidential sweepstakes. The 
MacArthur announcement met with a 
mixed reception from both Democrats 
and Republicans, but the view was 
unmixed that there is a new live-wire 


in the ra 

Fate seemed to take a hand in point- 
ing up this elusive quality. President 
Truman made the announcement of his 


candidacv late Monday. Only a few 
hours later came the MacArthur state- 
ment from Tokyo. Close enough to be 
contrasted, it became apparent imme- 
diately that the MacArthur announce- 
ment overshadowed the Truman an- 
nouncement. 


Available reactions in Washington, 
indeed, made all of the previously- 
mentioned Republican candidates look 
anemic beside the colorful figure of the 
only man in the world to date who has 
made Stalin chew his fingernails in 
frustration. 


MacArthur enters the race with one 
main handicap. There is a considerable 
body of opinion in the nation opposed 
to any military figure for President. 
This feeling of distrust of the military 
probably can not be argued away. 


Against this, however, must be 
weighed several advantages. The out- 
standing one, of course, is his successful 
record of accomplishment in Japan. 
MacArthur has demonstrated in deeds, 
not only in words, that he knows how 
to deal with the aggressive Russians. 
At a time when Russian aggressions 
are the prime cause of a feeling of 
insecurity among the people, Mac- 
Arthur's record generates a palpable 
Magnetism 


Another advantage MacArthur pos- 
Sesses is that, of all the possible Re- 
publican candidates, he ‘could attract 
the most labor votes. For three years 
labor people have been coming back 
from the Pacific with words of praise 
for MacArthur. They express this praise 
with varying degrees of surprise, be- 
Cause the general has had a reputation 
a a reactionary, and the support of 
Hearst and McCormick made labor 
view MacArthur with suspicion. But 
the fact is that he smoothed the way 


a 


What Are MacArthur's Chances? 


By Jonathan Stout 


for the establishment of democratic 
trade unions in Japan. By way of con- 
trast with Gen. Lucius Clay in Ger- 
many, MacArthur did not permit Amer- 
ican Communists to come to Japan to 
subvert the labor movement there. On 
the contrary, MacArthur brought only 
honest American trade unionists to 
Japan to teach Japanese workers demo- 
cratic procedures in the running of 
their trade unions. Furthermore, Mac- 
Arthur's policies in the reorganization 
of Japanese industry have been pro- 
eressive rather than reactionary. 

In fact, it mav well be MacArthur’s 
chief obstacles to sell himself to the 
Republican Party. That he has stopped 
Stalin in Japan will, of course, satisfy 
the Republicans, as it will all Amer- 
icans. But the very things that may 
make him acceptable to some labor 
people and some liberals are the very 
things that may make him unacceptable 
to the reactionary wing of the Re- 
publican Party. 


* tal * 


I; may turn out to be the oddest note 
of all that MacArthur’s candidacy is 
irretrievably intertwined with Presi- 
dent Truman’s. If Truman’s popularity 
keeps falling, it may kill MacArthur’s 
chances; particularly if the Repub- 
licans feel they can win with anybody. 
lf Truman’s popularity starts rising 
again before June, it will improve 
MacArthur's stock with that portion of 
the Republican machine that will ac- 
cept anyone who, after 16 years, can 
lead them into the White House. 

In improving his own chances, Presi- 
dent Truman unavoidably improves 
MacArthur's. But in doing so, Truman 
probably picks for himself the Repub- 
lican rival that will be hardest for 
him to beat. 


On at least one of the issues on whica 
Truman and MacArthur can be com- 
pared, there are many who will find 
MacArthur more attractive. And one 
of the chief reasons for this is that 
Truman suffers from the handicap of 
being responsible for those acts of his 
predecessor which enabled the Russians 
to get so far for free. 

For instance, MacArthur is reported 
as saying that the greatest single prob- 
lem facing the American people is that 
of relations with Russia. If Truman 
were not saddled with the responsi- 
bility of defending Yalta and Teheran, 
the same could be said of the author 
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NO, THIS ISN’T PHILADELPHIA 
It's Washington, not the GOP or Democratic national conventions. The rally of 
more than 1,500 veteran delegates from almost every state and every major veterans’ 
organization to demand passage of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill brought 
together Sen. Robert A. Taft and Sen. Allen Ellender (D., La., second from right) 
with the veteran chairmen of several state delegations at the conference. 


of the Truman Doctrine. But it cannot, 
and so MacArthur probably will get 
added points on this point. 


MacArthur is reported as saying the 
Russian problem should not be con- 
sidered insoluble by peaceful means. 
What MacArthur means by this is 
rather interesting. From persons who 
have talked with him in the past three 
years, it is understood here that Mac- 
Arthur is convinced the Russians will 
back down before the first show of 
determination. MacArthur believes that 
the Russians are not ready to risk a 
war, that they are unable to sustain a 
war, and that they will do anything to 
avoid a real risk of a real war. 

And when MacArthur is reported as 
advocating man-to-man negotiations 
between the Preisdent of the United 
States and Stalin, it is believed here 
that MacArthur feels the way to stop 
the imminent Communist threat in 
Italy would be for the President to 
send Stalin a personal note saying: 
You know Togliatti is your dog. I 
know Togliatti is your dog. Now call 
off your dog ... and I mean business! 

As substantiation for this view there 
is the citation of MacArthur’s stand 
that the United States should make it 
unmistakably clear that Washington is 


prepared to use whatever methods may 
be necessary to defend the American 
way of life. 

Of course, if Truman and MacArthur 
should be the rival candidates next 
November, Hybrid Henry, the “Corn” 
Wallace of America, might as well fold 
up his side show. He wouldn’t be heard 
above the din, anyway. And this, in its 
Own way, may turn out to be a relief to 
a great many worried liberals who are 
afraid today of what Hybrid Henry 
may do to Harry Truman. 


Truman’s greatest asset over Mac- 
Arthur would be his courageous stand 
on civil rights. Many liberals who have 
been lukewarm about Truman in the 
past and haven't really got warmed up 
yet, may find themselves driven by the 
new civil war declared by Southern 
bourbons to support Truman on that 
great issue of principle alone. And on 
that one issue alone, he would de- 
serve it. 

But if MacArthur made a similar 
declaration on civil rights, it would do 
a great deal to minimize this as an 
issue between them, and then the other 
factors would begin to weigh more 
heavily in the scale. 

Hold your hats boys, this is going 
to be a horse race! 





—_—_ 





Labor’s Third Round 


By David Constable 


ASHINGTON, D.C.—In_ the 
W wvies of the inflationary spiral, 

negotiations for new contracts 
in the steel and automobile industries 
are scheduled to begin shortly. The 
Wage changes negotiated in these two 
Pivotal sectors of the American eco- 
nomy will undoubtedly be mirrored by 
Similar changes which will be nego- 
tiated in other industries. Most as- 
Suredly, the inflationary effect of any 
Wage icrease will be cited by the steel 
and auto magnates (whose profits have 
creased tremendously) in their bar- 
Baining sessions with the unions, and 
dustry public relations men will 
Make sure that press and radio bring 
that fact home to the people. 


To the steel and auto workers in 


Fics Ws, sal 


Detroit and Pittsburgh, however, wage 
changes will be judged, not by their 
effect on price levels, but in relation 
to existing and anticipated price levels. 
Although labor leaders like Walter 
Reuther have in the past attempted to 
condition wage demands on the profit 
position of, and prices charged by, in- 
dustry, that effort can no longer be 
made. The abolition of price controls, 
and the consequent unwarranted rise 
in prices makes a pure “bread and 
butter” wage negotiation inevitable. 


The best ammunition for the union 
argument comes from the Government 
itself. Recently released by the US 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is The City 
Worker’s Family Budget, which to- 
gether with the latest wage statistics 












issued by the Bureau make it possible 
to present a preview of the framework 
in which the negotiations will be 
conducted. 


In the automobile industry, from 
December, 1946, to December, 1947, 
average weekly earnings rose 12.2 per- 
cent, average hourly earnings 10.5 per- 
cent. For the average automobile 
worker in Detroit, capital of the auto 
industry, for a family of four, a stand- 
ard budget priced in March, 1946, and 
in June, 1947, showed an increase of 
17.1 percent. 


In the iron and steel industry, from 
December, 1946, to December, 1947, 
average weekly earnings increased 
15.6 percent, average hourly earnings, 
12.7 percent. For the average steel 
worker in Pittsburgh, the steel center 
of the industry, for a family of four, 
a standard budget priced in March, 
1946, and in June, 1947, showed an 
increase of 19.3 percent. 


To secure all of the goods and serv- 
ices in the “modest but adequate” 
family budget priced in June, 1947, by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics required 
a weekly paycheck of $63.29 in Pitts- 
burgh and $63.33 in Detroit. Average 
weekly earnings in December, 1947, for 
steel workers were $57.40, and for 
automobile workers, $61.70. The fam- 
ilies of steel and auto workers, in 
Pittsburgh and Detroit, therefore, on 
the basis of the June, 1947, price levels, 
which were lower than those of De- 
cember, 1947, were “in the red” to the 
tune of $5.89 and $1.63 per week 
respectively. The families of the aver- 
age steel worker and automobile 
worker, under present wage schedules, 
cannot maintain a “modest but ad- 
equate” standard of living if they de- 
pend solely on the paycheck of the 
head of the household. 


URING the vears 1946 and 1947, 
D reported UNESCO to the Eco- 
nomic and Security Council of 


the United Nation 
traveled all over the world in an effort 


Indian publishers 


to obtain more newsprint for a popu- 
Jation ever rising, ever+more hungry 
Indian re- 
India’s 


for reading matter Yet 
believe that 


tropical bamboo forests may one day 


search chemists 
be the answer to the world’s recurring 
and now persistent newsprint shortage 
One in every 200 inhabitants of India 


buys a daily newspape! 


Newsprint plenty today hangs on 


dollar shipping and box cars, now 
that the acute war hortage of men 
and materials is past. The United State 
throughout the war period has had 
the dollars In spite f war strain 
Canada, her neighbor, producer of the 
major part of the orld newsprint 
was able to put he lle newsprint 
mill capacity to wor to the tun of 
an increase of 4a e than 1,400,000 
short tons bet ( 39 and 1947, I 
ma new { ( expan 
production in ( fe: 1950 
reach an esti ted 4,650,000 te 

Some 6&2 percept f total Cana n 
newsprint output ort o the Unit 
States Canadian expan on being 
largely in response t ing demand 
in the United Stat The Canadiar 
newsprint indust Canada largest 
manufacturing indust thus depends 
on the continu le ind from acro 
her southern bordet ich brought it 
into being. C idian consumption re 
mains fairl doe the 
amount going t ] the count! 
some 525.000 to 0.000 tor a Cal 

In order to print the orld’s largest 
dailies, averaging 30 page n length 
Uncle Sam use about 61 percent of 
the work total me print supply 
H#palnst « 4 Dp ce tl averace for the 
yea 1927-39 I'he est f the world 
consurn 9 pe ent i against an 
average for the ( 1927-39 of ob 
percent. Yet only one in every three 
inhabitants of the United States buvs 
# daily; and, accordi to a July, 1947 
Gi hu, poll > percent of the people 
@! the United State e totally with- 


out knowledge of the progress of the 


United Nation 


Sympathy abroad for Uncle Sam’s 


newsprint woes, largely the woes of 
smaller publishers without long-term 
contracts with a mill, is thus hardly 
lo be expected. Even up to the present 
difficult days, one in every two Britons 
has bought a daily—usually two to 
four pages long. The British are per- 
haps the world greatest newspaper 
readers, who read before World Wat 
ll dailies 20 pages long. They hope by 
1950 to reach a goal of 12 pages. If 
Britain is to meet her still enormous 
international responsibilities, an in- 
formed citizenry is of huge importance 
Yet, comments Sir Walter Layton, pub- 


lisher of the London News Chronicle 


THE NEWSPRINT COSMOS 
Production, Allocation and UNESCO 


By Eva Beard 


Committees of the United States 


Congress which have been investigat- 


ing the reasons why publishers in this 
ountry have not always been able to 
buy all the they wanted, 
virtuously on 


newsprint 
omment just a shade 
government wastage of paper in time 
of shortage: and on the fact that, 
earnings being excellent in the in- 
dustry, there is no real justification 
for further price rises. They look, for 
increase in United States production, 
1 certain Rocky 
Mountain areas, Alaska; to research in 


o the southern states 


tree species to supplement the 
monly used spruce 


com- 
balsam and western 
hemlock and the more recently devel- 
yped jack pine and southern pine 
found to some 


practicable and a 


Hardwoods are now 


extent pilot plant 


rying out the scrub oak of the 
outhern states. It is noted that the 
lecline of newsprint production in the 
United States during the past 25 years 


is due not only to the progressive and 


from the public domain to private 
hands. But in Quebec 87 percent of 
the forest is privately owned; in New 
Brunswick 62 percent. On government 
owned forest land the usual precedure 
is the granting of timber cutting rights 
under 2l-year renewable leases, with 
paving ground rent and 
dues on the amount of wood cut. It is 
in Quebec and New Brunswick that 
the newsprint 


companies 


industry is most im- 
portant; and it was these two provinces 
which suffered most severely in the 
years of the 1930's, when 
more than half of the Canadian news- 
print mills went into receivership, fol- 
failure of United States 


depression 


lowing the 
demand 
The Canadian industry, therefore 
has feared overexpansion. The News- 
print A 
survey of world newsprint supply and 
of the 
Newsprint and 


United States 


ociation of Canada’s statistical 
demand, compiled for the use 
Select Comittee on 


Paper Supply of the 



































extremely serious depletion of forest 
resources but to the flight of paper 
manufacturers to more profitable forms 
ot paper. 


W: might have achieved by this time 
ome reasonable protection of our 
forests but for the fact that Canada’s 
forests have been near at hand, her 
newsprint industry until the onset of 





in his pamphlet, Newsprint: a Proble World War II more than able to supply 
for Democracy, the small size of news- yur needs. Informed Canadians are far 
papers seriously limits the reporting rom content with their own forest 
of important political speeche Y policy which, however, is much more 
cannot owid the per ent struct ompetent than our own Except in the 
of a peaceful world « gnorance o arlier settled provinces of Quebec and 
breed world citize f they é New Brunswick ni appreciable 
access to knowledge int of the forest has been alienated 
| @ Eva Beard, feature writer, poet and artist, former social worker and 

| feacher, is a.resident of the artist colony at Woodstock, New York. Afier 


graduation from Cornell University 


University. Her poems and articles 





| she studied at Teachers College, Columbia 
| have appeared in the NY Herald Tribune. 
| NY Times, NY World Telegram, Christian Science Monitor, Washington Star. 
q American Mercury, Tomorrow, This Week, Progressive, and elsewhere. 
\ 








House of Representatives at its Octo- 
ber, 1947, meeting in Toronto, estimates 
existing world machine capacity, while 
less than prepar, as still about 500,000 
tons in excess of estimated current 
demand. But over 1,500,000 tons of 


this capacity are now standing idle for 


lack of raw materials and minor re- 


pairs 


Most of this idle capacity is located 
in large blocks: Britain, 450,000 tons: 
Scandinavia 375,000 tons: France and 
Germany, 227,000 tons: 
tons. It 





is by the return of these mills 
to full operation, rather than by build- 


f 


ing of new mills that the world’s news- 


print demands can most speedily he 


filled. The return of world purchasing 
power is another storv. Even when 
other world sources of newsprint re- 
turn to full production Canada’s place 
as producer will be preeminent on this 


continent. European markets are likely 


to absorb the 
dinavian production 


sources are barely 






AE SPOR ATE TF a OETA 


131,000 


greater part of Scan- 
Brazil's vast re- 
beginning to be 
developed. Russia. for the present and 
the near future, can probably fulfill her 












own needs. There are no other great 
sources. 
» . - 








Atocation of existing supplies 
is not a simple matter. “Newsprint 
rationing” says UNESCO’s Sub-Come. 
mittee on Freedom of Information and 
of the Press, “in many countries ine 
volves a great deal of official supere 
vision, and governments may be ine 
clined to exert political pressure on 
the press by the exercise of these 
controls, which may have results simis 
lar to censorship. On the other hand, 
where newsprint is free, the wealthy 





















































newspaper can outbid its poorer rivals 
with the result of strengthening the 
economic concentration, the effects of 
which upon the liberty of the press 
need not be stressed.” 


In Canada’s Province of Quebec, 
Premier Duplessis a year ago posed 
some of the world’s newsprint prob- 
lems: “To allow a newspaper owner 


and publisher to control newsprint 
owning, mills or forestry 


tantamount in 


supplies by 
concessions would be 
our opinion to suppressing the freedom 
of the press, freedom of speech and 
freedom of thought.” The trade press 
mildly that 
serious 


at that date commented 
the Premier was making a 
effort to lay a sound foundation for 
the economic development of the pulp 
and paper industry in the Province, 
—an integrated plan that considers 
forest resources, water power. popula- 
tion and markets. Beginning in 1900 
with the Province of Ontario, legisla- 
tion was enacted over the next thirteen 
years prohibiting export of pulpwood 
cut in Crown lands. But an increasing 
United States newspaper 
companies own mills and timber rights 
in Canada. 


number of 


Whether control of a basic raw ma- 
terial for the dissemination of a knowl 
safely 
ry anu- 


edge of world affairs is more 
vested in a group of newsprint 
facturers than in a group of newspapef 
publishers may be open to doubt, 
When, as in Canada, a large part of 
the forest resources upon which news- 
print manufacture depends are in turn 
controlled by government. control in 
theory rests with the people. Voices 
of manufacturers, publisher-consumet 
voices from across the southern bordet 
are unlikely to be silent in the halls 
of government. Whether these voices 
speak in terms of narrow self-interest 
or even of too narrowly-conceived na- 
tional interest, or with commanding 
world statesmanship, deeply concerns 
us all. 


No easy task, then, confrents the 
World Conference on Freedom o 
Information, to be held at Geneva 
For his conference UNESCO is 


opersting with the United Nations 
Secretariat in preparing documents 


Within the past two years documenté 
tion has become immensely fullet, 
though by no means complete. The 
World Confernece at least can know 
its problems. Urgent among these ¥ 
allocation of supplies of newsprint 
literate countries such as Franté, 
whose dailies are smaller than Brit 
ain’s; and to countries of rapidly ris 
ing literacy such as Indi 


, ~—s PREDIC TION SO 


Moscow Predicts Communist Gain& 
—Newspaper headline 


W HAT’S predicted is important 
That we'll not deny. 
But it’s also well to notice 
Whom predicted by. 


Richard Armour=@ 
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Universities. 
esearch and the 


Loyalty Law 


By James B. Kelley 


Siw is seldom committed in the name 
virtue is so much more attrac- 
So it is with patrotism. 
almost always it is violated by patri- 
ots. Frequently we find it necessary to 
preserve freedom by destroying it. A 
law was recently enacted by Congress. 
It’s a so-called “loyalty” law, which 
may be quite well intended as its ad- 
yocates claim, but which is, none- 
theless. suspiciously similar to laws 
enacted in other coutries where free- 
dom is not so cherished as we in this 
country feel it should be. The enforce- 
ment of this law is a problem which 
may well cause some interesting legal 
procedures before it is removed from 
the books. However, there is another 
phase to this law and its administration 
which concerns us at this time. 

In a previous article I discussed some 
of the fundamental changes which 
were taking place in our educational 
system—-on the college and university 
level—bv the sizeable intrusion of the 
government in the form of money and 
men. Since it is becoming increasingly 
apparent that this intrusion will grow, 
reasonably expect its attend- 
One of these 
involves the university and the “loyalty” 
law. By far the greater part of the re- 
search being conducted at our schools 
will find its primary use in the arma- 
ments of the nation. The half billion 
dollars which will be used on atomic 
energy alone is being de- 
voted to developing atomic energy as a 
weapon and not as a means of improv- 
ing next year’s wheat crop 

It is true that atomic energy is now 
under the guidance of a civilian group, 
and not the exclusive property of the 
military. But the President still is top 
man, both as a civilian and as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Needless to say in 
time of war the emphasis would be 
shifted completely to military applica- 
tions of atomic physics. The other 
projects, such as aeronautics and..elec- 
tronics, are being studied with an eye 
to military uses. Civilian uses are not 
being ignored, but... . 

What about the professors and gradu- 
ate students who will be working on 
this research? Certainly much of it is 
Secret or confidential, and not only does 
it involve the secrets of our scientific 
advances but also the secrets of our 
military applications of this research. 
Surely you could not imagine~ work 
which was more intimately a part of 
our Federal Government. Its impor- 


of vice 
tive a reason 


we may 


ant problems to grow. 


research 


tance cannot be overestimated; it 
literally involves the safety and future 
of the people. What about our new 


“loyalty” law? Does it apply to the em- 
ployees and students of a university? 
You may say immediately that this case 
is no different than the employees of 
a factory which manufactures military 
equipment. Granting that, the question 
loyalty” law 
apply to these people if their salaries 
are paid by virtue of the government 
Contracts which their employers hold? 

The point of these questions is, where 


is th n, how does the 


do such laws as this “loyalty” law begin 
their jurisdiction and where do they 
end? It is clearly ridiculous to fire some 
poor little government clerk from the 
Department of Agriculture because she 
once signed a petition to free Earl 
Browder, while men who are working 
on our most important and secret mili- 
tary programs go unheeded and un- 
noticed. 
* 7 ” 


Suppose for the present we concern 
ourselves only with the problem as it 
affects the universities because here we 
have the additional problem of “aca- 
demic freedom.’ Probably the most 
touchy problem on any campus is this 
one; it is very nearly impossible to de- 
fine, even in a court of law. Beyond the 
obvious infractions of freedom: dis- 
honesty, public immorality, and the 
like, there is no clear line of demarca- 
tion. There are, to be specific, certain 
universities now cooperating on atomic 
research that have on their faculties 
men whose expressed political opinions 
might seem to many people to be Com- 
munist. These men would deny they 
are members of the Communist Party, 
or that they are fellow-travelers. And 
this might well be the case. They might 
believe that peace and prosperity can 
only, or at least more reasonably, be 
found through the means they suggest. 

If these men happen to be in in- 
fluential positions, and some of them 
are, how does the “loyalty” law apply? 
Are these men, should they be scien- 
tists, to be forbidden to work on govern- 
ment sponsored projects, when they 
might be precisely the men the govern- 
ment wishes to have working on the 
projects? By forbidding them to work 
on the projects the government would 
be casting a serious shadow on their 
integrity and patriotism. Further than 
that their freedom as college professors 
would be restricted, and because of po- 
litical opinions which they have the 
courage to express they are, in effect, 
being publicly maligned, and the entire 
university is being put under suspicion. 

If we go one step beyond this, to a 
most popular superstition, namely, that 
all intellectuals (particularly college 
professors) are, if not actually red, cer- 
tainly some shade of pink, we will have 
this problem considerably complicated. 
This is not stretching the point by any 
means. A few examples will suffice: 
there are several men prominent in 
public life who consider that anyone 
who believes a man should not be dis- 


_ criminated against because of his reli- 


gion and race is a Communist; there are 
others who have shown an inclination 
to consider those who oppose Francisco 
Franco, Communists; and so on. There- 
fore it is not going a bit too far to sug- 
gest that this “loyalty” law could be 
invoked under such a set of circum- 
stances 

Whether it would hold or not might 
be another question. But men who by 
virtue of 
standing in the community and whose 


their profession have some 


very job demands they receive a cer- 
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tain amount of respect may find them- 
selves the victim of hysteria. The uni- 
versity can do very little to prevent 
a witch-hunt. If the professor receives 
too much unfavorable publicity, he may 
have to be let out to protect the enroll- 
ment. So that for expressing opinions 
which he thought he was entitled to ex- 
press, he is forced out of his job in dis- 
grace. And he was not a government 
employee! 


™ * - 


Tere is a way out; let the college 
professors not express their opinions on 
anything except the weather—and then 
enly after reading a Weather Bureau 
official report made by a government 
employee who has satisfactorily passed 
the “loyalty” test. Of course like most 
seemingly perfect solutions to a prob- 
lem, it does have, at second glance, a 
serious fault. Perhaps the professor 
thinks contrary to rules as laid down 
by the “loyalty” law. And perhaps 
after he has worked on one of these 
projects for a few years he will quit 
and run to the nearest foreign agent 
with all the information. So _ the 
“loyalty” law must be extended still 
further; in fact it would have to be ex- 
tended to the lengths practiced by such 
leaders in the fight for freedom as 
Hitler and Stalin. 


This is a very real problem as far as 
the universities are concerned. Once 
they have taken the responsibility of 
government controlled research, they 
have taken the liability of living under 
the law. One sees immediately the 
complexity of the problem; as our 
world situation makes us more inter- 
dependent on each other, problems 
from which we had formerly isolated 
ourselves become ours. If the universi- 
ties are to assume in proper fashion 
the role they have already started to 
take they must also take a greater in- 
terest in the other phases of public life. 
Contrary to what their administrators 
may feel the meaning of private as ap- 
plied to a university is becoming more 
qualified every year. In order to exist 
the universities are rapidly being 
forced to a position where they must 
actually seek financial assistance out- 
side of their usual sources. Modern 
scientific research, and the equipment 
needed therefore, is no longer within 
the reach of kindly old men who have 
lots of money, or private industry which 
is finding the cost of such research pro- 
hibitive. As time goes on not only will 
research in the physical sciences have 
to be further aided by government, but 
even the universities themselves will 
have to seek such aid if they are to 
continue functioning. 





What Is Congress Waiting For? 


Nine months ago legislation was in- 
troduced in Congress that would per- 
mit entrance of not more than 100,000 
persons a 
the camps for 


year for four years from 


displaced persons in 
Approxi- 
mately 120 national organizations have 
spoken out in favor of this legislation 
including both branches of labor; and 
representatives of the three major 
faiths, Catholic, Protestant and Jewish, 
are cooperating in working out plans 
for resettlement and distribution of 
displaced throughout the 


Germany, Italy and Austria. 


persons 


country. In addition, the governors of 
Minnesota, North Dakota and Iowa 
have appointed special state com- 


missions to consider plans for resettle- 
ment of displaced these 
States. 

An editorial in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch for Nov. 28 entithed, “We 
Need the DP’s,” gives figures showing 
loss of population from 1940 to 1947 
in the Six North Central States, “the 
granary of this country,” as follows: 


persons in 





States Loss 
North Dakota 148,417 
South Dakota 131,272 
Wisconsin 99,528 
Minnesota 97,022 
Nebraska 92,586 
Iowa 83,546 


Missouri and Kansas have also lost 
population, and their losses combined 
with those listed above bring the total 
to over 800,000. are all 
according to census 
computations. 


These figures 
official current 
The editorial goes on to 
say that the average age of a farmer 
in Northern Dakota is 60 years, and 
that the urgency of the need for help 
in all these states is obvious. Further- 
more, many of the DP’s are from the 
Baltic States whose climate is similar 
to that of our North Central States, 
and in fact many Americans living in 
these states came from the Baltic area 
originally and have relatives among 
the DP’s. 


—From Bulletin of National Women’s 
Trade Union League. 


Answer 
Please! 


By Stephen Naft 
1. On Labor in the Soviet Union 


How do you account for the fact that the Communists glorify the piece-work 
and speed-up system in the USSR, yet oppose these practices in countries where 


they are not in powei 
> * ” 

Is it not true that the Soviet Union has abolished all legislation protecting 
women and adolescents, laws designed to prevent their employment in night shifts 
or in dangerous occupations, such as mines, blast furnaces and steel mills? 

. — * 

How do you explain the fact that, during the war, all branches of Soviet 
industry were placed under martial law, so that absenteeism and “idling” became 
eriminal offenses, while no such laws existed in other countries at war—whether 
their governments were democratic capitalist, Socialist or Fascist? 

> > * 

Does any democratic country in the world, capitalist or Socialist, have a law 
corresponding to the Moscow decree of June 20, 1940, still in force, according to 
which workers and employees who, of their own will, leave state, cooperative or 
public enterprises, or who are often tardy, shall be evicted from their homes and 
jailed? 

a > . 

Would not all American workers—and the Communists and their fellow- 
travelers most vociferously—object to the introduction of “labor books” such as 
every Soviet worker must carry, in which a record is kept of his violations of 
labor discipline, and without which he cannot be hired? 

* * . 

Is there anywhere outside of the Soviet Union a law condemning a worker 
to forced labor for staying away from work? (In the USSR the decree of June 28, 
1940, Corrective Labor Code, Article 9, provides that “. . . for staying away from 
work without acceptable cause, workers shall be handed over to the Courts, and 
by sentence of the People’s Judges, condemned to forced penal labor at their place 
of employment, up to six months, and to have withheld up to 25 percent of their 
wages.) How would our admirers of Soviet Russia feel about such a law in the 
United States? 

» . * 

Is the Communist Party of the Soviet Union a workers’ party? Did not the 
last All-Soviet Congress of the Bolshevik Party, which cited figures on the social 
status of the delegates, declare that only 9.3 percent were industrial workers and 
90.7 percent were officials, buraucrats, office employees, managers and engineers? 

. * . 

What would the American Soviet admirers say if in USA all trade union 
officials were appointed by the government or the ruling party, as is the case in 
Russia? (Trud, the official organ of the USSR trade unions, reported: “In all unions 
from the Central Board to the craft committees, the appointive system is in use. 
General meetings are practically non-existent. For years there have been no 
elections to the Central Union.’’) 

. > * 

What difference do you see between the position of Soviet workers, who are 
forbidden to change jobs at will, and that of the peasant serfs in Russia of the Tzars 
70 years ago, who were attached to the land? Is not Russia’s modern system an 
extension of serfdom to the workers in the factories? 


. * 


What would be the attitude of American workers if their labor leaders stated 
as an official trade union publication in the USSR did: “The workers have no right 


to defend themselves 


gainst the government’? 
* . 
In the USSR, the purpose of labor organizations, according to Trud, is to 


“strengthen labor discipline and promote maximum efficiency.” Is that not company 


unionisn 


. » * 


The Communists maintained, during the Stalin-Hitler Pact, that the Nazi 
invasion of France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark and Norway was of “no concern 
to the workers,” since there was “no difference between the two imperialist camps” 
in the war. Do you agree? 
» * > 
Did not Hitler destroy all independent labor unions and the Socialist, Commu- 
nist and other opposition parties, and imprison, torture and kill their active 
members in Germany as well as in the countries he invaded? Was not the Commu- 
nist attitude a betrayal of the labor and Socialist movements of Western Europe? 
Do you know that few workers who strike in the Soviet Union survive to tell 
the tale? How would you like to have in the United States a regime which would 
send workers to forced labor camps for striking? 
» . +o 
Is it in accordance with “Marxist-Leninist principles” that in the USSR the 
difference between the pay of technicians and factory managers and that of their 
subordinate workers is far greater than in the United States and other capitalist 
countries? 
. > . 
Is it not a fact that wages in Russia are fixed by the managers and party 


bureaucrats, without consultation with the labor unions? 
» » oT 


Has a Soviet worker the right to travel wherever he likes. within Russia with- 
out an internal passport and without police permission? May be vote an opposition 
ticket in his union without danger to himself and his family? Is he free of surveil- 
lance by the secret police and by the janitor of the house he lives in? 


QUESTIONS FOR COMMUNISTS 












Is if not true at many Russians must work two shifts in different faci« 
to earn ¢« ou to ] e? 
. ’ *« 
If the USSR workers can be dismissed by the factory directors, for lateness 
drunkenne absenteeism. political heresy, or for other causes, if the wages « 
of piece work can be reduced without consultation or consent of the work« and 


the workers have not the right to strike or make concerted demands for higher 
Wages or a greater share of the goods produced by them, then aren’t they slaves 
of the factory rather than the “owners” as claimed by the Communists? Is therefore 
your claim that in Russia “the workers own the factories” not as farcical as would 
be an assertion that in the United States the warships belong to the sailors because 
our government is elected by the people? 

* ” + 





If you deny that there are forced labor camps in Russia, why does the Soviet 
Government refuse to allow foreign journalists to visit the places where such camps 
are located, as indicated in the book Forced Labor in Soviet Russia by David J, 
Dallin and Boris I. Nicolaevsky? 











2. On the Standard of Living 


Is it not a fact that the average worker in the United States can buy a pair 
of shoes for a day’s wages, and a suit or an overcoat for a week’s wages, while in 
the Soviet Union the worker must labor a week for a pair of shoes, a month fora 


suit, and two or three months for an overcoat? 
- *” * 

















Why is the Soviet Union the only large country which publishes no standard 


of living indices and statistics on » Seem and spony? 
7 


3. On Social —n 


Do you approve of the Soviet system of sickness benefits (as reported by the 
International Labor Review, official organ of the International Labor Office), accord- 
ing to which the worker (1) receives no benefits during the first six months of 
employment, (2) is paid the full amount only after working for ten years in the 
same place, and (3) if he changes his employment, forfeits any rights to social 
insurance he has earned, and must start again at the bottom? 

* ” * 

Is it not a fact that American workers are eligible for old-age pensions after 65, 
regardless of political allegiance, while in the Soviet Union no person suspected of 
ever having opposed the ruling party receives a pension? 

. « * 


Does the Soviet citizen enjoy security? Is it not true that the secret police 
can arrest anyone without specific charges, hold him incommunicado, or send him 
to jail or labor camp, leaving his family in the ome as to his fate? 


4. On Education in the USSR 


Do you know that the Supreme Soviet decreed on October 2, 1940, that tuition 
must be paid for college and high school education? Is it not true that higher 
education is now accessible only to the children of bureaucrats, officers and the elite 
among the workers? 

+ * * 

Will not this system of fees for higher education perpetuate a hereditary 
ruling caste? 

. “ os 

Is it not a fact that, by the 1940 decree, children whose parents cannot pay 
for secondary education are conscripted for compulsory labor service when they 
leave elementary school, and that, after receiving vocational training, they are 


obliged to work wherever the state decides for another four years? 
. * . f 


5. The “Classless” Society 


To the accusation that the Soviet Union lacks political democracy, your reply 
“It has economic democracy, which is more important.” How do you reconcile 
this statement with the fact that there is more disparity of incomes in Soviet Russia 
than in any Western democratic country? 
* ~ * 

Would you call a state “communist” or “socialist” in which the workers have 
a low standards of living, while the members of its bureaucracy enjoy special 
privileges including luxurious city apartments, country villas, automobiles and 
personal servants? 

* * * 

What kind of “socialism” is it when by the right of inheritance (reintroduced 
in Soviet Russia) inequality is established by giving greater privileges to the chil- 
dren of the elite? Doesn't this perpetuate class distinctions? 

* * 


* 


Is it not true that the USSR has abolished all inheritance taxes, while 





@ Those who have closely followed publications and speeches in which | 
| the Communist line is espoused have noticed inconsistencies, inaccuracies. 
pseudo-truths, false amalgams, double standards for the USSR in the realm 
| of political morality. In the interests of further public enlightenment on these 
| dubious procedures, and in order to confront Stalinists, sympathizers, and 
innocents with the truth about CP informational techniques, Stephen Naft 
has devoted considerable time, and his incisive and informed approach, to ® 
studious analysis of such material. 

Some years ago, his earlier series of Questions for Communists in pamphlet 
form ran through several editions and was sold in thousands of copies. It 
still holds its place today as one of the most helpful intellectual weapons in 
the anti-Communist arsenal because of its probing indictment by the Socratic 
method of fraudulent “facts” and beliefs. In this issue, we are printing the 
first installment of a new and extensive series of queries on this subject by 
Stephen Naft. The series will be published in pamphlet form if there is suffi- 
cient advance demand. We should therefore appreciate hearing from our 
readers as regards this possibility. The pamphlet will be twenty-five cenis @ 
copy. and ten cents a copy in quantities of ten or more. Please let us have 
your order now. 
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" gocialist Britain and capitalist United States inheritance taxes are high—amounting 

















to as much as 90 percent of great fortunes? 
7 - * . 

Is it not true that in Soviet Russia, government offices and industrial establish- 
ments have separate dining rooms for their officials and for the workers; that better 
food is served in the dining rooms for the bureaucrats? 

co * * 

Is there any country outside of the Soviet Union which has government co- 

operatives reserved for the use of higher officials exclusively, where better food 


9 


may be bought for less money than in the ordinary workers’ cooperatives? Are not 
















rele special hospitals and recreation ene ne ee reserved for the upper strata? 
sien Divorces in the USSR have been made so expensive that they are available 
slaves only to the well-to-do and almost impossible for the poor. By this decree, does not 
refore divorce become a privilege of the ee . , 
would ; 
ecaus Do you defend the discrepancy between the salary of a lieutenant in the Red 
i Army of 1,000 rubels monthly, and that of a private who is paid 10 rubles a month? LEGIONS OF THE DOOMED 
Is that socialism? (In the capitalist United States, a lieutenant is paid less than Upwards, Onwards ... And Out 
Soviet three times as much as a private.) 
‘ * > * Is it not a fact that, while under the Tzar relatives were not persecuted for 
“an political opposition or crimes committed by members of their families, in the Soviet 
i 6. Democracy ; and Freedom Union this is a regular procedure? 
_ Cc t ies * * - 
; In Communist ounitri Is not the USSR the only country in the world which has legalized the hostage 
If the United States, following the example of Soviet Russia, prohibited all system by which parents can be condemned to jail for the “crimes” of their children, 
a pair publications opposing the policy of the party in power, and allowed no political or vice versa? What other country has a law holding children responsible for the 
hile in pronouncement to be published except government propaganda, would you call crime of unauthorized emigration of their parents from Russia? 
» fora that a democratic measure? ‘a ° * 
” ° ’ - . . . 
Is rule by decrees, without previous free debate in any legislative body—as Can you deny thet the Soviet press, reporting on’ thé Third Moscow Trial 
é all the Soviet Union—your conception of democracy? of 1938, published the fact that Yagoda, the former head of the Soviet political 
andard ee * ia ° police, was executed after admitting that he had forced many confessions by 
Do you consider a government democratic which cannot be removed or changed threatening to persecute the families of the accused? 
by the method of the ballot box; which permits only one political party, and * * “ 
presents for election one list of candidates nominated by that party? How can you still maintain that the execution of so many thousands in Russia 
by th 4 ° - . 7 was justified, when so many “purgers” were later. liquidated after confessing that 
’ Is it not a fact that under the Tzar, after 1905, an opposition press existed they had purged innocent people; and A. A. Zhdanov, then, Leningrad Communist 
rege legally, and opposition parties in the Parliament often voiced their dissensions, Party Secretary and now Secretary of the Central Committe eof the Communist 
the o while no opposition press is tolerated in Soviet Russia and no dissenting voice is Party, reported at the Party Congress in March, 1939, that “there were all too many 
7 bse ever heard in Soviet congresses? cases where one man was expelled from the party—perhaps without due reason— 
— ” . ° and all his friends and acquaintances and anyone he knew were also expelled”? 
Why do you protest against any suppression of freedom of speech or assembly (The New York Times, March 21. 1939.) 
: in any country not controlled by the Communists, but justify their suppression in i ‘s e 
pi countries under Communist domination? 
» * 4 . 
Have not the Communists and other opponents of the American government 8. On Refugees and Displaced Persons 
poliee freedom to publish their newspapers, to hold meetings, to attack ring pre igy ore Why did Soviet Russia refuse to admit anti-Nazi Germans fleeing the Hitler 
a hie to organize—while no such rights are granted to opponents of the Sovie terror, except for a few Communists? 
Government? * * * 
” * a 
Do you think that rule by a minority is democracy? If not, how do you justify It is not a fact that refugees who escaped from Poland after the Nazi invasion 
the dictatorship of the Communist minority in Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia, by Comne the Russian border, were arrested for unauthorized entry into Soviet 
: a territory and sentenced to from three to eight years in “corrective” labor camps 
Bulgaria, and Rumania? : al ; : 
tuition ; - . * in Siberia, where many thousands died of exposure, overwork and undernourish- 
higher What would happen in Moscow if, imitating the American Communists who ment? 
e elite paraded before the White House in 1940, calling Roosevelt a “warmonger,” Russian . ° * 
‘citizens would picket the Kremlin protesting against Stalin’s foreign policy—or Did not the Jews driven by the Nazis over the Russian frontier also receive 
carry banners inscribed “Molotov Must Go.” following the example of the Commu- sentences of up to eight years of forced labor, with no appeal possible? And was 
ditary nists in Washington who demanded the dismissal of Secretary Byrnes? not the mortality in the “corrective” labor camps 30 percent among those serving 
* - - their first year? 
Would you call the United States a democracy if—as happens in Communist- ‘i ‘ ‘ 
ot pay dominated Bulgaria — citizens could be condemned to death and executed we Wha do at least S00000 Sewict. citizens, Secuier Moti deve tehesee andl 
n they “treason,” having committed no other crime than peacefully opposing the regime? prisoners, still in “displaced persons” camps, refuse to go back to their homelands, 
7 : os r hundreds of them having preferred to commit suicide rather than return? Why is 
‘ ° ° it that Stalin’s regime has bred so many “traitors”? Why is it that so many peasants 
, 7. Justice as Practiced ° by and workers who served in the Red Army do not think that Russia is the seartaalll 
: > fatherland”? And why is it that no British or American former prisoner of war 
Communist Regimes refused to return to their native countries? 
eply Is there any Western capitalist country in which a prisoner, after serving his mi a ‘ 
a ae, & - —— ipo a oh adage tenga po m4 cenaee Paap vay Did any British or American official of an embassy or special mission to Russia 
ais ot - Po “ ‘ ever refuse to return to his homeland and seek the protection of the USSR against 
a political prisoner? " ‘ _ his own country, as has been done by many Russian officials in foreign countries 
s have Can you name any Western capitalist country in which people—as in the Soviet who, like Victor Kravchenko, “chose freedom”? 
special Union—are sent in peacetime to concentration or forced labor camps for no other a . ° 
»s and crime than being considered “socially dangerous”? Pp 
PR LT 9. On Consistency 
Why do the Communists object so strenuously to what they term “class or ; : ; ; 
duced party path in capitalist Pir el while in Russia only Communists may be How can the Soviet — and the Communists everywhere demand that all 
al Sotiese snl emerees: nations break diplomatic relations with Spain because Franco's regime is Fascist, 
is . . when the USSR not only maintained diplomatic relations, but actively collaborated 
If crime is the result of environment, as Communists believe, what kind of with the Hitler and Mussolini regimes and supplied them with foodstuffs, war 
rile im environment was it that, according to statements of the prosecutors and judges materiel, er eee bases in Murmansk up to the time Russia was invaded 
in the famous Purge Trials, turned almost all those who had collaborated with by the Nazis? ‘ - . 
—s Lenin in the Bolshevik Revolution into “traitors and mad dogs,” as Vishinsky 
hich | called them? Why is it that not only Communists but also many deluded “liberals” who 
cies, . * “ never called the opponents of Mussolini or Hitler “anti-Italian” or “anti-German,” 
= Is there any country in the world—outside of the USSR—in which all dependents call everyone who disagrees with Stalin’s regime “anti-Russian”? 
—_ of a man who dodges military service are condemned to deportation to remote * * ‘ 
a regions for five years even if they did not know of his desertion, and for ten years, Why do you term any criticism of Communists “Red-baiting,” while the Commu- 
Na | with confiscation of the property of all other persons in the family, if they did know nist organs call Socialists who do not submit to Communist control “social-Fascists” 
io a of it? (This law of collective responsibility of the family, published in Izvestia of and call liberals and genuine democrats “Fascists” or “pro-Fascists or “warmongers”? 
niet June 9,1934, applies also to all forms of crime designated as high treason, counter- Is such name-calling not the most flagrant “baiting” by the Reds? 
It revolutionary activity, political eee ~ cae from work.) ° " e 
si | How do you explain the fact that no revolutionist, except in Stalinist Russia, a it not true that in Russia the so-called “dictatorship of the proletariat” 
atic | pene pets d himself and his comrades of “counter-revolutionary plots,” giving actually means a dictatorship of the Communist minority over the proletariat? 
wal as the motive his own “wickedness and depravity”? What parallel can you cite, ¥ ” 3 
| by except for the confessions extorted after torture during the Spanish inquisition How do you reconcile the persistent demand of the Communists for intervention 
uffi- and those of the Salem “witches”? How do you explain the fact that in the USSR against Franco, with the cooperation and support of the Fascist Peron of Argentina, 
— those who were the closest collaborators of Leriin, and held prominent posts in where the Socialist Vanguardia was suppressed while the Communist La Hora 
adie the Soviet Government from 1917 fo 1935, later confessed to the most heinous and enjoys freedom? “ 
ave fantastic crimes? (To be continued next week) 
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not have to resort to an insurrection. 
This plan of Moscow was a complete 
a y failure. Vishinski’s insults to the con- 


trary, the Italian people are less 


cowardly and less stupid than the 
small Machiavellis of the Kremlin 
S oO think. 


» . 7 


6 
i answer to the dark threats of the 
ZeC OSs OovVvd ia Communist leaders the Government of 
the Italian Republic replied through 


the Ministry of Interior in a press 
interview which listed the newly 























By Vincenzo Vacirca 
































































New Leader Correspondent in Italy created police forces with which the 
Rome. The Government carefully refrains Republic has strengthened its internal 
from accusing any political party. It deficiencies and discussed the up-to- 
LMOS®T daily tl Ministry of limits itself to pointing out the amount date military equipment with which 
A Interior of the Italian Republic eized and the location. The public, these forces are supplied. The inter- 
publishes communiques inform vever. know that this materiel i view did not mention against whom 
ing the public that in rious localitic nert of the Communist arsenal formed these forces might eventually be used. 
arms, ammunition, and even militar) aa ‘ely with German. British, and It was a warning to any one who might 
unifor have been seized American arms taken by the partisans be tempted to use force. The interview 
These arche for forbidden arm juring the war of liberation and never was immediately followed by a shower 
have brought to light a wide variety returned to the legitimate authoritie of communiques on clandestine arms 
of war equipment rifle nachine fter the end of the war eized 
gun ubmachine guns, hand grenade Obviously the Italian police have A true war of nerves is being waged 
and even mortar in considerable ganized an effective system of es- and the Government has the ad- 
quantitic The location generally is in pionage which has infiltrated the ranks vantage. Those who wanted to intimi- 
the provinces of Northern and Central of the Communist military organization. date have ended by being intimidated 
Italy, usually in the country, hidden and is now gathering the fruits of its themselves. Undoubtedly the Commu- 
in stable barn cave or in. old toil. The Communists naturally, are nists are bewildered. 
abandoned building But: even the ery concerned They boasted too Togliatti could not contain himself. 
cities have yielded their quota In much of possessing a strong armed He exploded in an incredible article 
Turin, for example, large quantities of movement ready to be used if the re- which was meant as an explanation 
explosives, 200 complete uniforms, and ults of the elections were unfavorable but instead turned out to be a rash 
stationery including envelopes and to them. The threatening speeches of act of self-accusation. The Corimunist 
forms with the Soviet symbol of the Togliatti and of Longo — head of the leader substantially said: Yes, it is 
hammer and sickle on the letterheads, Communist armed forces—pronounced true, our heroic partisans have kept 
were found in a warehouse. While the a few months ago, were intended to the arms which they used against the 
police were seizing this materiel, a intimidate the Government and create German invaders in the war of libera- 
truck loaded with several bolts of panic in the general public which in tion; but they did so because they have 
olive drab cloth for uniforms arrived order to avoid civil war should have no faith in the present Government 
The truck and cloth were seized and rushed to vote for the Communists which they fear may bring back Fas- 
the driver was arrested who, thus gaining power legally, would cism 
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This explanation is childish and {ails 
to take into consideration several fac- 
tors. 

The war ended in April, 1945. At 
that time Togliatti was in the Govern- 
ment, and he was even Vice Premier 
as well as Minister of Justice—and it 
was Togliatti who as Minister of Juse 
tice drafted the famous amnesty de- 
cree which opened the prison doors 
and saved from execution the most 
ferocious criminals among the Fascist 
leaders. The Communist party re- 
mained as an important part of the 
Government until June, 1947. ‘The 
arms which the partisans held were 
hidden after April, 1945. For more 
than two years they had the chance to 
assure themselves that the new Italian 
government would not be Fascist. 
After the referendum of June 2, 1946 
which established the Republic and 
after the house of Savoy was driven 
into exile, these partisans should have 
been convinced that the danger of 
Fascism was eliminated. They could 
have set a beautiful example of revo- 
lutionary patriotism by turning their 
arms over to the Republic, possibly 
justifying themselves that they had 
saved them to use against the Mon- 
archy if it had remained to dishonor 
the Italian soil. 

But they—not the partisans, but the 
Communists—hid their arms to intimi- 
date the Italian people and, if neces- 
sary, use these arms against the.elected 
government. 

Now the police with cold precision 
are cleaning out these arms, thus 
eliminating the danger of civil war. 
And Togliatti is furious because he 
cannot be a Comintern hero playing 
the same role in Italy that Gottwald 
played in Czechoslovakia. 

















Gs jJold by Moscow: 
Scandinavian “Secret Treaty” 


By Reginald Spink 


New Leader Correspondent in Scandinavia 






























COPENHAGEN declared that the airfields built by the Denmark had very few aircraft and 
HATEVER place the latest iermans during the occupation were the base could accommodate 3,000 
Soviet att nn Scandinavia being expanded under the direction bombers and 2,500 fighters, it was 
may have in the larger pattern of British and American experts. Since obvious they were for use by Anglo- 
of Russian. propaganda, internal and 


external, one thing i lear: the aim D Ed d B e 
a 
at scaring the Scandinavians from co r. war enes ali cq. Hivmnninnutvanincinnute 


operation with Western Europe The 










date of their appearance, a week after = “... one question of substance and principle was immediately 
Bevin'’s proposal for a Western Union, = absolutely clear to me and I never changed and never will change 
is significant. They recall the cam 3 my opinion about it: In March 1939, 
paign that was set in motion last yea : Dr. E. Hacha, our supreme judge 
when the Marshall Plan was an = and lawyer, the President of the 
nounced. "ve next time any significant = State, and Dr. Chvalkovsky, his for- 
step is taken to promote mutual aid in = eign minister, in their criminal polit- 


Europe, the Scandinavian countri ical pusilanimity and ignorance sac- 


rificed our nation internationally a: 
well as internally, having no right 


will know what to expect 








Foam “pons o RY oy r san nor jurisdiction to do so. At the 
ies N a ‘Adlai same time, Tiso and his friends com- 
ae ' entttin nee mitted deliberately vile treason, stab- 
penctrat ' i bing abjectly the dagger into the 
is _ back of their own nation. There are 
the | ; rights and principles of political 
teen, sl ak ie morality which can never be sacri- 
= ficed—for no price, for no pretended 
a or real opportunist political advan- 
es tage, even under the most cruel 

Kr R threats and pressures. Such a right 
ental Pg ge gr eer ie and such a principle was and is our 
Sisk wie bell wciling in, ie lame of united national state. The signature, 
an TW when & “seyeshel” thes renouncing our free statehood and 
B tigers WR sg: accepting the Czech and Slovak Pro- 
sritain and America re seeking to 





tectorates, can never be justified by 
anybody or anything.” 

Dr. Edward Benes in “Pameti” (Memoirs), Prague 1947, p. 89— = 

all italics by Benes himself. = 

= 


turn Denmark into W military base, 
and that those in charge of Danish 








affairs had already made their choice 
and had placed the armed forces under 
American and British control. It was 
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with U.S. 


American forces. “So far,” the paper 
added, “no formal military alliance 
between Denmark and its patrons ex- 
ists, but this is only because restraint 
is shown lest such an alliance should 
meet with the opposition of large sec- 
tions of the Danish people.” 

Most Danes laughed when they read 
the report. Everybody knows that the 
only airfield that has been extended 
since the war—for very obvious rea- 
sons—is the civil airport of Copen- 
hagen. The Prime Minister said the 
allegations were so fantastic that thev 
did not deserve serious comment. The 
lackeys in the Danish Communist Party 
were obviously embarrassed by Mos- 
cow’s clumsiness. The Communist or- 
gan, Land og Folk, admitted that the 
article was based “in part on incorrect 
information,” while vaguely insisting, 
as in loyalty it had to, that of course 
there was a grain of truth in it 


* * * 


A FEW days later it thought uy 


something better. In a_ front-page 
splash it carried the sensational “news’ 
that Denmark, Norway and Sweder 
had signed a secret pact with the 
United States and Britain. The three 
Scandinavian countries were to adopt 
a standard Royal Air Force fighter anc 
had undertaken to make suitable bases 
available for heavy US bombers in the 
event of war. Ergo, Moscow was right 
after all! Needless to say, the tale was 
at once taken up by the Russian radio 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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r By Robert J. Alexander 
le HE current threats of Argentina and selling it for from ninety to one 
e to cut off further exports of grain hundred. 
e to Great Britain unless that. The profits from these operations 
) country will agree to pay for these serve to subsidize the sale of Argen- 
n products in pounds which can be im- tine-grown products on the home 
t mediately sold for dollars, serves to market at comparatively low prices. The Republic of Cuba, the “Pearl of the 
. > . . wT . , 
16 highlight the profiteering in which the This has checked somewhat the infla- Antilles,” is 44,164 square miles in area, 
d Argentine Government has been en- tionary drive. That the policy has not with a population of 4,800,000. It lies be- 
" gaging during the last few years— been altogether successful, however, is tween the Gulf of Mexico, the Strait of 
e despite Peron’s denial. indicated by an editorial in a recent Florida and the Atlantic Ocean in the North, 
if or has told how issue of the Peronista labor journal and the Caribbean Sea in the South. It is an 
President Peron has told us ho ee 2 Bere cd | 5 island blessed with rich semi-tropical vege- 
iC much his heart bleeds for the starving ed ee which poses the question, some- tation, producing a wide variety of fruits and vegetables, as well as 
is Furopeans and how much Argentina what naively, “Are there perhaps some minerals. Sugar and tobacco constitute the principal exports. The capi- 
2) is going to do to help their recovery. advantages in inflation, too?”. with the tal is Havana. Cuba is a member of the Economic and Social Council 
y He has sent some token gifts to a few answer of course being that in Peron’s and of the General Assembly of the United Nations. Her opto ene sam 
d selected European countries — chiefly land even inflation does have ad- Is S nae agg a —_ a ged star ye pron tngeneoi 
i anc r and two white horizontal stripes o ie 
a Spain and Italy. However, this has vantages. ee blue p a 
oa served the propaganda purposes of the Aside from this anti - inflationary AS THE UN VIEWS CUBA 
Peron Government rather than as program, however, the Peronista Gov- 
2g relief for the needy. The Peron Gov- ernment is undoubtedly using these control of the Ministry and the CTC. Nicaragua and addressed meetings in 
- ernment has been exploiting the world vast profits to aid in the program of Since the split in the CTC, the in- which Somoza was classed with Roose- 
ssi food shortage for all that it is worth. “Argentinization” of foreign invest- fluence of the Government has gen- velt as one of the two greatest men in 
d During the depression of the 1930's ments in the country. The two principal erally been on the side of the anti- the Western Hemisphere. With at least 
the Argentine Government agreed to foreign-held properties which have Communist section of the Confedera- the tolerance of Somoza, there was ‘ 
n buy up grain and other agricultural been taken over—at a price which was tion, led by members of his own organized a Partido Socialista which 
- products at fixed prices from the farm- a long way from confiscation—are the Autentico party. served as a front for the luca) follow- 
Te ers, and hold them either for future British-held railways and the Amer- The situation in another of the great ers of the Comintern. They launched 
1€ sale abroad or for conversion to in- ican-owned telephones. cornerstones of the Cuban labor move- a Confederacion de Trabajadores de 
ig dustrial and other uses. However, with This policy of eploiting the hunger ment was pointed up by the death of Nicaragua, which claimed the _alle- 
ld the ending of the Great Depression, of Europe and his Latin American Jesus Menendez, Communist deputy giance of most of the workers’ organi- 
and the outbreak of the European War, neighbors may yet react adversely on and head of the Commnnist faction of zations of the country—not many in 
—, with its great demands on the granary General Peron. The British have ap- the sugar workers, in a gunfight with any case. Both the Partido Socialista 
of Argentina, this scheme which had peared increasingly restless under the police and soldiers. The sugar workers’ and the Confederacion have lived only 
originally been concocted for the relief constant gouging of Genera] Peron’s organization had been one of the on the sufferance of Somoza, and 
of the farmers of Argentina, became emissaries, but there is little that they strongholds of the Communists. How- occasionally, the price has been support 
one of the principal financial assets of can do about it for the present. But ever, since 1944 the Autenticos, under of the dictator. 
Argentina. Even before the Peron this policy was a contributing cause to the leadership of Emilio Suri Castillo, . - i 
Revolution of 1943, the opposition the rejection by Chile of the customs have carried on an energetic campaign An Unholy Alliance 
e@ deputies in parliament had protested union and economic treaty proposed among the rank-and-file of the sugar 
against the excessive profits which the by Argentina more than a vear ago. workers, and had succeeded in win- Ar its December congress. the Con- 
Govvernment was making out of these * * * ning control of a large part of the federacion de Trabajadores de Colom- 
deals—which were serving to make Cuban Communists Defeated membership of the Sugai Workers bia, which is also affiliated to the 
the Executive independent, financially, WO important events took place Federation. At the time of its last con- CTAL, fell completely under the con- 
er ot the Congress. I during the last month in the labor vention, late in 1947, there was a split trol of the Stalinists. Although they 
ce q Since the coming to power of Peron movement of Cuba. The Grand in the Federation and the Autentico are a nonentity politically, and are 
x= and his friends, this game has been Old Man of the Maritime Workers, faction organized under Suri Castillo split among themselves, the Com- 
nt played to its utmost. Each time the Ramon Leon Renterria, who had been as secretary general. The Autenticos munists continue in control of the CTC 
ld contract with Britain for purchase of about the only non-Communist in the have a majority of the sugar workers, through an unholy alliance with the 
c- grains in Argentina has come up for faction of the Confederation of Cuban and Menendez’ death will further followers of Jorge Eliecer Gaitan, the 
tenewal, the Argentine Government Workers headed by Communist Deputy weaken Communist infiuence. demagogic leader of the “Liberal 
. . 7 : » ‘ , Jay . a ft — . 
has boosted the price still higher. By Lazaro Pena. announced his switch to Party, who was responsible for the 
ee : mee wy ssctriucti y "D ac « war 
the beginning of 1948 Britain was pay- the side of the anti-Communist CTC. An Old Ally Turns destruction of the CP as a poe. 
ing less than three dollars a bushel This probably means that the majority Against Nicaraguan CP the political life of the -ountry. Gaitan 
for Canadian wheat (a price subsidized of the maritime workers of the island Recenriy ee t of Nic: rogers’ atdrened _ reprint tree 
n- by the Canadian Government), more will support the anti-Communist fac- 5 hich oe, ee gine 3 . "4 pa in addition to electing a CP-Gaitan 
he than three dollars for United States tion of the labor movement. It marks mye = st dala ‘ ro Prt ney ‘ majority, expelled the anti . ommunist 
ev Supplies and more than five dollars a a further stage in the violent siruggle a Bas ‘“ on FP amarscage Sg Ps wor Juan P. Lara, former CTC secretary, 
he bushel for Argentine grain. between the two CTC’s which began re ong gee on rn 8 ae cs , and others. This development will 
a 7 ‘ ow » loce sts, < . or > ‘terjiorati 7 > CTL 
ly Who is making this profit? It is cer- last summer with the split in the A rd me Mere: Ags ET etna further the deterioration of the CTC, 
: S ma ‘ Hes ; ae <e aie ale the Confederacion de Trabajadores de which is already far advanced. It will 
= tainly not going to the Argentine pro- formerly Communist-controlled group. aan ; oa 
r@ ducer. } : G The Autenticos now have within their Nicaragua, which was affiliated to the tend to strengthen the Union de Traba- 
r, because the Peronista —overe : : <n Ss : Confederacion de Trabajadores de jadores de Colombia, a Catholic-con- 
he ment is keeping down the price paid anti-Communist CTC faction the ma- : a 
creeping v - pl . rs f . America Latina (CTAL) of Lombardo trolled organization. This group. whict 
ct A . . ‘itv f the \ rkers f the isla : 5 S grout whicn 
to. Argentine farmers, while pushing jority of the workers oi the isiana, Toledano. This ana ends the snai . ya: 
; - ite aubittionnal duratnnwan ise: tk ledano. lls perhaps ends the spar- is only two years old, is fast overtaking 
ig, those paid by British consumers up. This position of dominance by the : ; ‘ “a Ae 
; 2 aie oy ring in which Lombardo, the Nicara the CTC in size and influence. It is 
‘ Thus, it eported that the Govern- Autentice group arises from a genuine ; . ‘ ; 
it is rep iat th Jbigen : guan Communists and General Somoza affiliated with the Inter-American Con- 
ment late in 1947 was buying corn for revulsion against Communist control ? i 
947 was ; Raby tat ge : eer te have been indulging for some years. federation of Labor, recently estab- 
eleven and selling it for from on the part of the workers, and the ae ee O49 - F71A- 
] £ 4) ? } f t} As early as 1942 Toledano went to lished in Lima, Peru. 
twenty to thirty; buying wheat for lower ranks of the leadership of the 
I Seventeen pesos and selling it for about unions and the aid which the Govern- FAR HUNGER 
ge thirty-five: | iving flax for thirty pesos ment has given the anti-Communist 
s : group. For ten years under General W z : Sees not the still, small skeleton. 
= — a a i . HO has but with his breakfast * 
¢ ee 3atistas regime and the first part of out 
é ; au San Martin government, the N ‘ ts : 12 
I ' Robert J. Alexander is the former pe = ; : “ - a n . Pas Of men who cry for crust of bread W ed has not losi a starved-dead 
€ p ; is Ministry o Labor hac een é he % 
‘ s a South American pang pore by? nn sane: Tee Peas Tastes not the biter salt of tears, wife 
ypt Pondent. : | ils i € ImmMunists, a 1€) . ° ° 
. te Sm ome ¢ eae ees Hears not the groaning in his ears. Knows not the lonely load of life: 
ne | Numerous articles and pamphlets | had used it very effectively. But by Whe & >. es 
S lo iti in | 1947 President Grau was strongly en- ; p : vee © nas nol hungered does not 
“a | °" Political problems of Latin | ee omere | Who lifts his laughing child in play know | 
he America and is now completing a trenched—with a majority in parlia- | : 
ht | book : ment and a loyal army—and did not Pools net the wasting. day by day. 
on x on this subject. At present, y Peters And watching it, strong-sinewed, That death comes better fast than 
as he is an instructor in' economics at need to fear the Communist threat of . 
; : 3 ‘ run, slow. 
lio | Rutgers University. a general strike, which in 1944 had : 
= forced him to leave Communists in ee 
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Soviet Philosophy and Logic 


By JULES KOLODNY and WILLIAM ISAACS 


line at any given moment, it must be buttressed and supported at home and 


R EADERS of The New Leader are familiar with Stalinist tactics. Whatever the 


abroad with all kinds of arguments on all possible fronts—in trade unions, 
cultural organizations, literary magazines, benevolent societies, theatrical circles, and 
on college campuses. More recently, this campaign of defending Soviet policies and 


vilifying its adversaries has been 
pushed in the field of philosophy and 
logic 

The publication in 1908 of Lenin’s 
Materialism and Empirio-Criticism 
started a pattern of philosophic criti- 
cism which has since become part of 
a State philosophy. Although patently 
a philosophic work, Lenin’s treatise is 
in reality a polemic in defense of 
orthodox Marxism against every spe- 
cies of revisionism. Dialectical ma- 
terialism is the only valid philosophy; 
those who disagree with the official 
version are reactionaries and enemies 
of the Soviet Union. Soviet logic is 
hailed as the application of dialectical 
materialism to the problems of think- 
ing; it not only supersedes Aristotelian 
logic but makes superfluous everything 
else since done by Western logicians. 

Whenever the political situation de- 
mands it, Soviet philosophers drag out 
Lenin's opus (supplemented, of course, 
philosophical writings” of 
Stalin and his associates). The post- 
war tension between the Soviet Union 
and the Western powers has given rise 
to another great crisis. As a result, 
as Sidney Hook points out (Modern 
Review, November, 1947), “those who 
are called philosophers in the Soviet 
Union” have opened another great at- 
tack on Western thought. 


by the 


Irs general direction became appar- 
ent when the English edition of New 


Times for August, 1947, reached the 
American newsstands. In that issue, 
Bykhovsky calls John Dewey “an old 
humbug and experienced hypocrite” 


as well as “the patriarch of reactionary 
American Philosophy.” The Library of 


Living Philosophers, published by 
Northwestern University, is described 
as “a great publicity stunt” in which 
Russell, Dewey, Whitehead, Cassirer 
and Santayana are “passed off” as 


great contemporary thinkers. (In con- 





a = 
The degradation of the arts and 
sciences in the Soviet Union, as well 
as the propagandistic and debased 
role that the Soviet overlords have 
decreed for these disciplines, is un- 
rivaled in the contemporary world. 
In order to systematically probe the 
extent of this development and the 
pelitical purposes it serves, The New 
Leader is printing a series of articles, 
analyzing in detail tyrannical totali- 
tarian state inroads in a number of 
fields. In recent issues of The New 
Leader, Solemon Schwarz discussed 
the plight of the Soviet economist 
Varga: Jim Cork focused on the 
general subject of Soviet music. In 
this issue, William Isaacs and Jules 
Kolodny examine “Soviet Philosophy 
and Logic.” The authors, as a writing 
team, have written for Politics, Com- 
mon Sense, Modern Review, and other 
publications. Both are Ph.D.'s, mem- 
bers of the Bar, and both teach his- 
tory. 
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trast, Science and Society is described 
as “a journal of progressive American 
intellectuals.”) The difference between 
these men, Bykhovsky maintains, are 
‘trifling” and in their criticism of each 
other they are “so very decent and 
respectable,” 

By Moscow standards, since British 
and American philosophers do not 
bitterly and vituperatively assail each 
other with invective, their differences 
cannot be very great or important, 
and they aren’t very much concerned 
about the validity or truth of their 
convictions. Thus, Bykhovsky’s philo- 
sophic. blustering, no less than Vi- 
shinsky’s political invectives, the for- 


, mation of the Cominform, the dismissal 


of the internationally known Soviet 
geneticist, Zhebrak, the denunciation of 
Shostakovich and Prokofieff and the 
demotion of Varga, are all essential 
elements of the grand assault now 
being made upon Western culture and 
civilization. 

Not only are Soviet philosophers 
carrying out their “new assignment,” 
but American “scholars” friendly to 
the Soviet regime are also prepared 
to do their masters’ bidding. Soviet 
A Study of Theory and 
Practice by John Somerville, Columbia 
University Cutting Traveling Fellow 
in the U.S.S.R., is for this reason one 
of the most interesting of recent pub- 
lications. Somerville offers this volume 
as an objective presentation of Soviet 
philosophy, with which he wants his 
readers to become familiar; actually, 
he also would very much like to have 
them accept that philosophy as “the 
true, the good, and the beautiful.” 

His treatment of logic is a case in 
point In dealing with non-Soviet 


Philosophy 


logic, he is guilty of several obvious 
errors which indicate either his total 
unfamiliarity with the field or his con- 
scious refusal to describe it honestly 
Somerville has impor- 
tance primarily because of the light 
his study can ironically throw on the 


and adequately. 


plight of Soviet philosophy. 


- 7 - 


Tue main criticism Soviet logicians 
make of western logic is that it is im- 
possible to understand historical change 
with the siatic tools of Aristotle's 
laws of identity, contradiction and 
excluded middle. A non-Marxist logi- 
cian would undoubtedly maintain that 
a man who advocated religious toler- 
ation for Protestants, but not for Jews 
and Catholics, could not possibly be 
a believer in democracy. But he would 
be wrong, says Somerville, because 
John Locke was such a person, and he 
certainly was a contributor to the 
democratic tradition. From this de- 
lightful bit of reasoning Somerville 
extracts the following conclusion: “The 
dialectical logician holds that the 
formalistic methodology, by playing 
down the importance of change, move- 
ment, and transformation, does not 
encourage the attempt to think his- 
torically, but leads one to make the 
assumption that, since A is A and 
cannot be non-A, A can be adequately 
dealt with in its own terms... .” 
Somerville’s example regarding Lock 
is unfortunate. It is a propositional 
function which becomes a proposition 


only when its indeterminatedness is 
replaced by definite values, eg. an 
Englishman of the 20th century. Fur- 
ther, any one who has studied ele- 
mentary logic knows that the law of 
identity does not deny the possibility 
of change; A is A does not assert that 
A will forever remain A. The other 
two laws may be resolved in much 
the same way. 

Soviet philosophers identify modern 
logic with Aristotle, as though no ad- 
vances have been made since his time. 


“The fault dees not lie with Aris- 
totle and what he contributed in re- 
lation to his own time. It lies rather 
with those who try to meet the very 
different situations of twenty-two 
centuries later with a structure of 
theory which, quite understandably, 
no longer carries the movement of 
science forward, as formerly, but 
lags behind it.” 


Nowhere in Somerville’s presentation 
of Soviet logic is there any mention 
of the work of Boole, Frego, Peano, 
Peirce, Schroeder, Russell and White- 
head, who show that the principles of 
Aristotelian logic constitute only a 
limiting number of validating forms. 
Under the influence of this recent 
work, mathematics has become more 
logical and logic has become more 
mathematical, to the point where some 
students of the problem see no sub- 
stantial difference between the two. 
When Soviet authorities criticize the 
inadequacies of Aristotelian logic, they 
are flaying a dead horse. This is a 
simple but dishonest device for in- 
creasing the stature of Soviet dialecti- 
cal logic. 

Soviet philosophers give the impres- 
sion that they alone have raised the 
question of the meaning of the adjec- 
tive “formal” in the expression “formal 
logic.” 

“It is always an amusing and ine 
structive experience to ask intellec- 
tually trained people in our culture 
what is the significance of the word 
‘formal’ in the expression, formal 
logic—for example, formal logic as 
opposed to what other kind of logic? 
Usually there is either no answer or 
the answer given is ‘informal logic’! 
It never occurs to students (or per- 
haps to most teachers) to raise this 
question.” 

The question has not only been 
raised but has been adequately dealt 
with by Russell, Stebbing, Eaton, 
Quinn, Cohen, and others, who argue 
that logic is concerned with consist- 
ency and contradiction in much the 
same way as pure mathematics. The 
distinctive subject matter of logic may 
be said to be the relations expressed 
by the phrase “if-then necessarily.” 
There is not an inkling of these de- 
velopments in this latest defense of 
Soviet philosophy. 


» * - 


Format logic, say the Soviet phi- 
losophers, is “incompatible with the 
actual nature of things.” Logic, how- 
ever, examines formal correctness and 
does not pronounce on ‘the factual 
truth of any proposition. “We must 
distinguish,” M. R. Cohen suggests, 
“between the factual truth of any 
proposition and the truth of the asser- 
tion that it logically follows from, or 
necessitates as consequences, certain 
other propositions.” According to Soviet 
standards, anything goes, even com- 
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plete distortion, in order to beat your 
adversary to his knees. 

New, what does all. this add up to? 
If Somerville intends his study to serye 
as an antidote to unreasoning hostility 
and a contribution to understanding 
he has undoubtedly succeeded. Reader; 
of the book now have a better under. 
standing of Soviet philosophy, but they 
also have good reason for holding it 
in contempt. Of Dr. Somerville, wh 
describes Stalin as “a thinker of philo- 
sophical importance,” we are tempted 
to ask: “Of what philosophy is hea 
doctor?” 

Not to be outdone, British Stalinists 
are also adapting themselves to the 
new philosophic line. In Modern Quar- 
terly, winter 1947-48, the British -ver- 
sion of Science and Society, Maurice 
Cornforth reports with favor om the 
results of a recent conference on Soviet 
philosophy called by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. The conference, which 
lasted several days, was ~closed by 
Zhdanov, secretary of the Central Com. 
mittee, who set forth the new line! 
Alexandrov, author of a textbook on 
the history of philosophy, ° was. the 
main target of the attack because he 
did not assault non-Marxist philosophy 
with sufficient bitterness. Alexandrov 
“... is held captive by the bourgeois 
historians of philosophy who regard 
each philosopher as a professional ally 
and only secondly as an opponent.” 
Soviet philosophers must, therefore, 
“lead the struggle against the deprav- 
ity and v leness of bourgeois ideology 
and dea} it shattering blows.” The 
upshot o: the conference was that a 
new journal, Questions of Philosophy, 
with a hant'picked editorial board, was 
established. The words of that “great” 
philosopher, Stalin, were chosen for 
the masthead: “To master Marxist- 
Leninist theory means to know how to 
develop and advance it.” (The out- 
come of the recent conference parallels 
the 1930 philosophic purge. At that 
time Deborin had admitted that his 
leadership had been faulty and that 
he had not carried out his _philo- 
sophic obligations. The Central Execu- 
tive’ Committee ousted Deborin from 
his’ editorial position.) 

It is most enlightening that Zhdanov 
should liken the Soviet attack upon 
Western philosophic conceptions to 4 
military campaign. “We often use the 
expression ‘philosophical front.’ ... But 
can it be said that our philosophical 
front resembles a real front? It is 
more like a quiet backwater or a camp 
somewhere far from the field of battle. 
For the most part there is no contact 
with the enemy; reconnaissance is nd 
being carried out, weapons are rustins, 
watriors are fighting on their own.... 

” * ” 


Srauins philosophic army is pre 
paring to hurl all its weapons—distol- 
tion, slander and abuse—against th 
culture of the West. Its Soviet as wel 
as British and American apologists am 
hatchet-men might well ponder th 
words of Walter Landor which a 
especially applicable today to the! 
philosophy and logic: 

“Thou hast many admirers; bi 
either they never have read thee, * 
do not understand thee, or are f 
of fallacies, or are incapable of d¢ 
tecting them... .” 

To which we add, “or are deliberalé 
liars and falsifiers”! 
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Motives of the Fathers | 


Reviewed by GRANVILLE HICKS 


THE GREAT REHEARSAL, By Carl Van Doren. New York: The Viking Press. 
336 pages. $3.75. 
R. VAN DOREN’S account of the making and ratifying of the Constitution 


R 
M is a beautiful piece of historical narrative. Written for the general reader, 

it maintains high standards of scholarship and is undefiled by any touch 
of sensationalism. If anyone can Jet the facts speak for themselves, Van Doren has 
done so. He simply follows the Constitutional Convention day by day, so far as 
the records permit, and then briefly summarizes the struggle for ratification. For all 


that the story is quietly told, it be- 
comes intensely dramatic. 

The first duty of the reviewer is to 
pay tribute to Van Doren’s narrative 
skill, his integrity as an historian, and 
his restraint. If, however, Van Doren 
has performed admirably the task he 
set himself, and has placed us all in 
his debt, that does not mean that he 
has solved once and for all the larger 
problems that are posed by the Con- 
stitution. 

To begin with, one cannot read The 
Great Rehearsal without remembering 
that thirty-five years ago Charles A. 
Beard published An Economic Inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. For a 
third of a century Beard’s book has 
provided the background for almost 
all liberal and radical thinking about 
the character of our government, In 
his bibliography Van Doren says, very 
neatly, that the book “lays important 
stress on an aspect of the Convention 
which had been neglected before that 
and has since been overemphasized.” 
However, Beard’s theories—and his 
facts—cannot be disposed of with a 
phrase. Mr. Van Doren, to be sure, 
does not revert to the old theory of 
the divine inspiration of the Founding 
Fathers, but he does argue that by 
and large they rose above their eco- 
nomic interests and class prejudices. 

The issue of fact that is involved 
here can hardly be adjudicated in a 





review, but the nature of the problem 
may be suggested. Comparing the 
adoption of the Constitution to the 
Norman Conquest, Beard admitted that 
both events brought widespread ad- 
vantages. “Nevertheless,” he continued, 
‘it does not follow that the vague thing 
known as ‘the advancement of general 
welfare’ or some abstraction known as 
‘justice’ was the immediate, guiding 
purpose of the leaders of either of 
these great historic changes. The point 
is that the direct, impelling motive in 
both cases was the economic advan- 
tages which the beneficiaries expected 
would accrue to themselves first, from 
their action.” 


Reconsidering this passage, and the 
whole book, one is struck by Beard’s 
assumption that one motive could be 
selected as ‘the direct, impelling mo- 
tive.” This is tantamount to saying 
that there was a single cause for so 
complex an event as the Constitution— 
surely a naive and inadequate con- 
ception of historical causation. It is no 
wonder that other scholars, including 
Van Doren, have drawn very different 
conclusions from the facts Beard so 
laboriously gathered. 

Yet it is not clear that Van Doren 
is in a much stronger position. He 
does accept the principle of multiple 
causation, but in practice he largely 


ignores economic considerations. He 
presents all the available evidence to 
show that the members of the Con- 
stitutional Convention were concerned 
with “justice” and “the advancement 
of the general welfare,’ and of course 
he makes a case. What he does not 
do is to explain how personal and class 
interests were reconciled with—and 
even, as he implies, subordinated to— 
a desire for the national well-being. 
Without actually taking the position 
diametrically opposed to Beard’s, he 
comes close enough to it to invalidate 
his book as a study of political be- 
havior. 

This is important, for Beard’s book 
is a political weapon, just as Beard’s 
was in its day and for many days 
thereafter. In 1913, as Perry Miller 
pointed out in the Nation, liberals wel- 
comed Beard’s attack on the concept 
of an inspired Constitution, because 
this concept was a bulwark of con- 
servatism and special interest. In 1948, 
Van Doren and his school of liberals, 
looking towards the establishment of 
world government, emphasize _ the 
reconciliation of differences and the 
subordination of lesser to greater in- 
terests. 

Indeed, as the name implies, the 
book is frankly offered as an argument 
for world government, and that is why 
its limitations are important and even 
dangerous. If Mr. Van Doren had 
analyzed more deeply the forces that 
operated in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, if he had examined more care- 
fully the conditions that made possible 
the successful outcome of its delibera- 
tions, he might not have been so quick 
to suggest an analogy between 1787 
and 1948. That analogy, if talyen seri- 
ously, could imperil the very cause in 
which Mr. Van Doren believes. 





Present and Future 


Reviewed by JAMES BALDWIN 
THE PERSON AND THE COMMON GOOD. By Jacques Maritan. New York: 


Scribners. 95 pages. $2.00. 


T is difficult if not impossible for anyone not a Catholic to properly comprehend 


] and discuss a Catholic philosopher. 


The gin-soaked, benzedrine-ridden children 


of our violent age are inclined—not without some reason—to hold philosophers 
in some doubt as being irritatingly serene watchers of a blood-bath; their rules and 
their conclusions may all be rather impressive ;but of what relevance are they, how 
can these presumably hard-earned precepts do anything to enrich or make more 


bearable the daily, difficult, urgent life? 
might also add that, in the case of 
Maritain, one would need also to be an 
impassioned and convinced theologian 
~and, alas, not many of us are. 

In The Person and the Common 
Good, Maritain poses, as the title might 
Suggest, some exceedingly pertinent 
questions; in some ways, the most 
pertinent questions that there are. It 
Is a pity, then, that at least for this 
reviewer, the answers are either entire- 
ly unacceptable or so obscured by 
dogma—“revealed” to Maritain, but, 
unhappily, not to me—that this grop- 
ing with the problems of the human 
condition becomes, in effect, unintel- 
ligible. 

The trouble, perhaps, lies in the ex- 
treme rigidity of Maritain’s definitions. 
One must agree with him about such 
Concepts as “good,” “divine,” “abso- 
lute” and, of course, “God.” It is not 
Possible to extract from this organism 
Sections of the meat and leave the 
skeleton, Maritain’s concepts are as 
indivisible and as complete within 
themselves as the peculiarly compelling 
and circular structure he evolves out 
of the notion of the personal—or 
human—and the common good. 

The person, informed and cohered 
by spirit, is ordained, by the fact of its 
existence, to the absolute and must 
Tefer itself and all that it is and has 
0 God; and it is therefore, absolutely 


thay. abet 
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In addition to the above qualifications one 





superior in worth and importance to 
the temporal society of which it is a 
part; and, at the same time, since it is 
a part of this temporal society, since 
in a temporal fashion, it owes all that 
it is and has to it and, indeed, could 
not exist without it, it is subordinate 
and the needs of the community tfans- 
cend its human needs. Again, and at 
the same time, the community has be- 
trayed its responsibility, its raison 
d’etre, so to speak, if it does not every= 
where and always respect the human 
dignity of the person; if, indeed, it is 
not absolutely devoted—within “nu- 
merous restraints”’—to the expansion 
of that dignity. This formulation, if 
exasperating, is expedient, as almost 
2ll of the contradictions attendant upon 
being alive can be contained within it. 
Thus, Man “finds himself” by sub- 


u 


ordination to the group, and “the group 
attains its goal” by a realization of and 
respect for the great riches of the 
human spirit. This circle works per- 
fectly, even admirably, within Mari- 
tain’s framework and prepares us to 
be told, later on, that it is a crime to 
kill an innocent man—but who is to 
judge the guilty? And that the social 
body has the right in a “just war” to 
oblige its citizens to risk their lives in 
combat; and that, moreover, in this 
combat, it is as “master of itself” and 
“as an act of virtue” that the human 
being faces death. (Maritain does not 
inquire into the right of the social body 
to oblige its citizens to murder and is, 
apparently, quite unconcerned with the 
problem of what these obliging citizens 
are to do thereafter with their enorm- 
ous weight of guilt.) 


All of the foregoing, of course, is 
made possible, even plausible, by 
Maritain’s “here-below” ace in the 
hole. This will be changed up-above 
and, since we are related first to God, 
that is where we are headed, willy- 
nilly. (The social body is empowered 
to make war and punish the guilty, 
but at no point are we given an inkling 
as to what the Divine Community is 
prepared to do with the hopelessly, 
wilfully reprobate.) This by-and-by- 
it’ll-all-be-over exhortation is not like- 
ly to deliver many from the dreadful 
conviction that our life on earth may 
be quite drastically fore-shortened and 
that it is, in any case, a rather des- 
perate gamble. It is unhelpful indeed 
to be assured of future angels when 
the mysteries of the present flesh are 
so far from being solved. 
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Is this 
the portrait 


of a “great 
idealist’? 


HENRY 
Wallace 


THE MAN 
AND THE MYTH 


by 


Dwight 
Macdonald 


The devastating 
inside story of a 
synthetic hero 


“A brilliant, slashing attack with 
a cogency of evidence and keen- 
ness of insight.” 

—ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 
N. Y. Times Book Review 


“Dwight Macdonald’s study of 


Henry Wallace is fair, objective, 
and admirably scrupulous.” 


—JAMES T. FARRELL, 
Philadelphia Bulletin 


Or... according to 
the Daily Worker: 


“A spiteful... 
crude attempt at 
character 
assassination.” 


at all bookstores 


$2.50 
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(Continued from Page One) 
tries can teach us that social belief 
and ideals in the modern age ha } 
tremendous influence upon -tt't'de 
and that although they originally ap- 
pear on the scene as instruments o1 
servants of material interests, thei 
consequences may alter the nature and 
direction of these interests. The long 
time effects of education for, and in 
democracy both in the home and in 
the school—when it is properly carried 
out—have a per eptible influence on 
conduct 

At this point the Report of the Presi- 
devs Committee on Higher Education 
is a wondertul supplement to the Re- 
port of the President's Committee on 
Civil Rights 

There remains to consider an aspect 
of the Report of the Civil Rights Com- 
mittee which is more controversial 
viz., its treatment of Communism and 
Fascism in relation to the right of 


3ut that is another stor 


freedom of conscience and expression 
This theme will be the subject of an- 
other article. Important as it is, it i 
subordinate to what I consider the 
most significant feature of the Report 
and one which has been almost com- 
pletely ignored. This is its conception 
of the state not as a necessary enem: 
of human freedom but as a possible 


instrument of freedom 


. » ” 


I OR almost a decadé now, there ha 


—___ - - — —_ 


been an ideological hue and cry against 
the state on the ground that every 
extension of state power of necessity 
makes for the diminution of individual 
and personal freedom. This outcry has 
found echoes in many quarters. Some 
notable scientists have refused to @c- 
cept financial subsidies for research 
from the state even when no strings 
have been attached because of their 
fear of ultimate state encroachment. 
Many educators have resolutely op- 
posed state support of higher educa- 
tion on tne ground that such support 
will sooner or later put professors in 


unnorm 


The Report of the President’s Com- 
mittee marks a reversal in this ap- 
proach to the state as the Great Tyrant. 
It presents an alternative conception 
in its proposal that the Federal Gov- 
ernment take the lead in defending 
and extending a civil rights program 
for America. There is no way of telling 
whether the Committee was aware of 
the implications of its position but it 
has pointed up a timely and powerful 
political lesson. The basic issue when 
an important cultural or economic need 
is to be met is not public action or 
private action but whether or not the 
government is to remain democratic, 
whether its agencies are to be respon- 
sible to democratic public opinion, and 
whether it strengthens or impairs the 
structure of democratic liberties. 


The State — Servile or Free? 


Those who believe that private uni- 
versities, for example, can still remain 
islands of freedom in a community 
governed by an undemocratic state 
are deluding themselves. A totalitarian 
government would permit no more 
freedom in private universities than in 
public ones. To refuse to sanction 
government support when it undertakes 
to meet a genuine social or educational 
need — especially when such need is 
acute—for fear that the government 
some day will use this support as 
an engine or repression is the sheerest 
defeatism. It is to abandon the struggle 
to keep the government democratic 
and to aggravate. those conditions of 
acute need whose consequences make 
it easier for totalitarian attitudes to 
develop. 


In a democratic economy there is, 
of course, an important place for 
private enterprise, for decentralized 
and diverse activities, and in cultural 
matters an absolute necessity for au- 
tonomy of thought and creation. But 
the fundamental political truth of our 
time is that unless the state remains 
democratic — unless public power is 
used democratically — everything else 
is lost. 

The proposals of the President’s 
Committee bring home the wisdom of 
Norman Angell’s observation in his 
recent book, The Steep Places. 

“Power is not in itself evil. It may 









corrupi, as prosperity often does, The 
cure for the dangers of power is not 
to be weak, any more than the cure tor 
the dangers of prosperity is poverty, 
For weakness and poverty, too, may 
corrupt. The cure for the dangers of 
power is to know its proper function,” 
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Judging by its consequences, the 
| Report of the President's Commit. 
| tee on Civil Rights promises to be 
one of the decisive factors in the 
political life of our country. None. 
theless it has not received the crit- 
ical analysis, a document of its im. 
portance merits. Some have dis- 
missed it as empty rhetoric, others 
as ammunition in a political cam. 
paign. The Communist Party has 
denounced it as an official expres. | 
sion of witch-hunting while some 
anti-Communists, more notable for | 
their ardor than for their good | 
sense, have insinuated that it has | 
subversive leanings. | 


















So far as we know this article 
by Sidney Hook—who needs no in- 
troduction to our readers—is the 
first serious examination of the Re- 
| port. It will be followed shortly by 
| a critical analysis of the Report's 
| discussion of civil rights for Fascists 
and Communists. 
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NEW LEADER READEKS ARE 


FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


League for Industrial Democracy 
at HOTEL COMMODORE, N. Y. C. 


SUBIEC 


DEMOCRACY 


Plans for Economic Security and Peace with Freedom 
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MARK STARR, Chairman 


A.F of | 
Nathaniel M. Minkoff, 
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DR. HARRY W. LAIDLER LEACUE 


112 East 19th Street 


RAND 
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INVITED TO ATTEND THE 


LUNCHEON SPEAKERS: 


LEON KEYSERLING, Vice-Chairman, President's Council of Economic Adviser: 
BARBARA WOOTTON, British economist, author of “Freedom Under Planning’ 
LOUIS FISCHER, author of “Ghandi and Stalin” 

JAMES ™. CAREY (Tentative), Secretary-Treasurer, C.1L.0 


Tickets for Luncheon $4.50; for Round Tables and Luncheon $5.00; 
for individual Round Tables, $0.50 


Round Table Discussion, 10:00 A. M.—12:15 noon, on 
“DEMOCRACY’S PROGRAM FOR PREVENTING DEPRESSIONS” 


Partic ipants: 


Kermit Eby, Director of Education and Research, C.1.0.; Boris Shishkin, Ex onomist, 
George Soule, William Withers, 
Marx Lewis, Chairman 


Round Table Discussion, 3—5:30 P. M., on 
“DEMOCRACY’S FOREIGN POLICY FOR PREVENTING WAR” 
Partic ipants 
: Norman Angell, Angelica Balabanod, Israel Feinberg, Hal Lehrman, John Paul Jones 

and Joseph Schlossberg 


Make reservations imme diately with 
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Theodore Brown, Aaron Levenstein, 


FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
New York 3, N. Y 
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SCHOOL NEWS 


RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


LECTURES THIS WEEK 


Ma h 15 8:15 P.M The Centur 
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March 19—8:30 P. M—Race and Minority Problems - - - } August Claessens 





mperialism and Progress - Fritz Sternberg 


7:15 %. M.—Modern Sculpture 


March 16—1:30 P.M Issues in the 1948 Campaign - - \ugust Claessens 
8:15 P.M.—Atomic War and Barbarism - « « -« - Fritz Sternberg 
8:30 P.M Kropotkin’s Mutual Aid - « e « Dimitri Gavronsky 


Newark Forum 
SHERATON HOTEL, 15 Hill Street, Newark, N. J. 
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from Maillol to Moore - - Paul Zucker 


( Arthur Wright 








Senator Pepper's Liberalism" 


What's happening to Senator Pep- 


per’s “liberalism” these days? 


The Florida Senator, by personal 
admission, is a mighty exponent of 
liberalism, with a definite slant to- 
ward the left. If memory serves 
right, Mr. Pepper has been a Wal- 
lace boomer from way back, and 
has time and again lauded him as 
America’s premier liberal. 


The Senate Labor Committee, a 
few days ago. voted to release for 
debate on the Senate floor the bill 
for a Fair Employment Practices 
Committee. Senator Pepper is a 


member of the Labor Committee, 


but he abstained from attending 
that meeting. without even the plea 


of a common cold. 


The FEPC bill is but one of the 
half-dozen anti-discrimination meas- 
ures which the President's Commit- 
tee is sponsoring, and by far not 
the strongest of the series. It will 
be interesting to watch the peppery 
“liberal” from Florida zigzagging 
his thorny path between phrase and 
action when the poll-tax and the 
anti-lynching bills come up for de- 
bate and vote. 


MAX D. DANISH 


in Justice. 





Koestler to Speak in New Y ork isis 


Arthur Koestler, author of ‘‘Dark- 
ness at Noon,” “Thieves in the 
Night,” the “Gladiators,” “Dialogue 
With Death.” “Scum of the Earth,” 
and other well-known books, will 
speak at Carnegie Hall on Friday, 
March 26, at 8:30 PM on “Politics 
and Morality.” under the auspices 
= of the International Rescue and 
Relief Committee. Koestler first 
became acquainted with the work 
of the IRRC during his stay in the 
concentration camp of Vernet after 
the collapse of France. Koestler 
was one of the many hundreds of 
anti-Nazi intellectuals who had 
sought asylum in France. After the 
sudden capitulation of France, the 
majority of them were rounded up 
by the Vichy authorities. After 
weeks without word from the anti- 
Nazi prisoners, the IRRC received 
a cable from 30 of the exiles who 
had received assistance from the 
committee previously, stating that 
their status was precarious and 
their future uncertain. This was 
the first word received in America 
about the fate of foreign anti- 
Fascist imtellectuals under the 
Vichy regime. 
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Koestler witnessed how IRRC 
rescued numerous of his fellow- 
prisoners (among them Hermann 
Kesten, the novelist: Paul Froelich, 
the Socialist leader: Gustav Regler, 
the anti-Nazi German writer). As 
the result of his experiences in 
Vichy France, Koestler became an 
active supporter of IRRC. He has 
recently donated a large portion of 
the manuscript of “Thieves in the 
Night” to the IRRC to be sold at 
an auction of manuscripts and art 
which will shortly be held in Los 
Angeles. The Carnegie Hall ad- 
dress by Koestler will mark his first 
appearance in the USA. 

The IRRC was organized in 1933 
by a distinguished group of Ameri- 
can liberals and trade unionists. 
During the ensuing years it was 
responsible also for the rescue 
of such renowned Europeans as 
Franz Werfel, Marc Chagall, Lion 
Feuchtwanger, Konrad Heiden, and 





many others. Tickets can be ob- 
tained from The New Leader, 7 East 
15th St., or the IRRC at 103 Park 
Avenue, NY 17, NY, at $1.20, $1.80, 
$2.56, $3.00 and $5.00, tax included. 
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Tagliavini 





Tenor will appear in his first Carnegie Hall concert Wednesday 
Evening, March 24th. 








GALA EASTER HOLIDAY 
SHOW AT THE MUSIC HALL 

Radio City Music Hall’s three- 
part Easter holiday stage and 
screen program, a major enter- 
tainment event each year, opened 
with the world premiere of Irene 
Dunne in George Stevens’ pro- 
duction of “I Remember Mama,” 
co-starring Barbara Bel Geddes, 
Oscar Homolka and Philip Dorn. 
Accompanied by the theatre’s far- 
famed stage spectacle, “Glory of 
Easter.” 

An RKO Radio Picture, “I Re- 
member Mama” was directed by 
George Stevens. Based on the 
John Van Druten play from the 
novel, “Mama’s Bank Account,” 
by Kathryn Forbes, the screen 





“Glory of Easter” and the new 
revue, “Silver Lining,” accom- 
| panies the picture and brings to | 
{the world’s largest stage two! 
| elaborate, contrasting productions | 
| with settings by Bruno Maine. 


Bs SAS EE: 
| ROBERT YOUNG, MAUREEN 
|O°HARRA AND CLIFTON 
; WEBB STAR IN NEW COMEDY 
| The new screen and stage show 
at the Roxy Theatre presents the 
new 20th Century-Fox comedy, 
“Sitting Pretty.” starring Robert 
| Young, Maureen O'Hara and 
| Clifton Webb, and the special “in 
person” engagement of Art Moo- 











ney and his orchestra, Betty 
' Bruce and Al Bernie. 

With Art Mooney and his o1 
chestra are the Galli Sisters, Bud 
' Brees, Eddie Collins, Billy Dee 
and Kerwin Somerville. Also in 


the new stage show are the Salici 





*“LOOK, MA, I’M DANCIN’!” | 
Couceived by Jerome Robbins. 


} Puppets, the Roxy choral en- 
Nancv Walker can handle the |semble under the direction of H. 
material given her, in an exuber- | Leopold Spitalny. and the Gas 


Music and lyrics by Hugh! ant but obvious and vulgar way. | Foster Roxyettes and Escorts. 
Martin. Book by Jerome Law-| The material, here, fits her tech- Sg eam 5a 

rence and Robert E. Lee. Sets; nique. The fact that she is DOOMED BY DIRECTION 
by Oliver Smith. Costumes by (| starred, however, should warn.“GHOSTS.” By Henrik Ibsen 
John Pratt. Direction and|musical producers to scout for Translated by Eva Le Galli- 
choreography by George Abott | new talent. In her own mood, she enne. Directed by Margaret 
and Jerome Robbins. Presented | will never approach the timed Webster. Presented by Louis 
by George Abbott. At the! perfection of an Ethel Merman. Singer and The American 
Adelphi Theatre. | And where, on the new horizon, Repertory Theatre. At the Cort 
ny : : is there a musical starlet to even Theatre 

The daughter of a beer (not} 


suggest the quiet coy innocence At the beginning of the third 


play was prepared by DeWitt 
Bodeen. é 





NEW FILMS AT MUSIC HALL AND ROXY 


Returns to Broadway 


cs 








Royale Theatre. 





BALLET RUSSE STARS 
SPEAK IN NEW BALLET 

The Ballet Russe de Monte 
mier Danseur. Alexandra Dani- 
lova and Frederic Franklin. speak 
on the ballet stage for the first 
time in their careers when they 
appear 1n Ruth Page’s new ballet, 


“Billy Sunday,” at the Citv Centre. 

sased on the “Baseball Evan- 
gélist’s”’ dramatic sermon on 
Temptation, the ballet is one of 


the few in which a choreographer 
has made use of the spoken word. 
Alexandra Danilova will appear 
| as Mrs. Potiphar, Ruthanna Boris 

3athsheba, Gertrude Tyven as 


| 


|} as 
Delilah and Nikita Talin as the 
| Devil. Mr. Franklin will portray 
| Samson, Joseph and David as well 
| as the title role 

| The ballet’s original score was 
| composed by Remi Gassman and 
'the dialogue was written by Chi- 
cago Times’ reporter, Ray Hunt. 


“ROAD TO RIO” HOLDS 
AT PARAMOUNT THEATRE 





Judith Anderson as Media at the | 


‘ ’ | 
Carlo’s Prima Ballerina and Pre- 


Tenor 


| Jussi Bjoerling will give his con- 
| cert at Carnegie Hall on Sunday, 


March 2\Ist. 





“THE RESPECTFUL 
PROSTITUTE” TO MOVE TO 
CORT THEATRE MARCH 16 

Contracts have been signed by 
New Stages, Inc., for the move of 
Jean-Paul Satre’s “The Respect- 
ful Prostitute” from the New 
Stages Theatre at 159 Bleecker St. 
to the Cort Theatre on Tuesday, 
March 16. 

Until then, its run will continue 
at the Bleecker Street playhouse 
where seats are now on sale 
through Sunday, March 14. It will 
continue there together with Len- 


nox Robinson’s “Church Street” 
as the curtain raiser through 
Thursday, March 11. From Fri- 


day to Sunday, March 12 to 14, 
Thornton Wilder's “The Happy 
Journey” will be the curtain 
raiser and will accompany “The 
Respectful Prostitute” when it 
| moves to the Cort on the 16th. 


| Jatt lagigis 


\“THE ADVENTURES OF 
| ROBIN HOOD” AT WARNER'S 


| “The Adventures of Robin 
| Hood,” Warner Bros.’ action film, 
began an engagement at the N.Y, 
Warner Theatre. 

Based on the ancient Robin 
| Hood legend, the Technicolor ad- 
| venture drama stars Errol Flynn 

and Olivia de Havilland. 

Basil Rathbone, Claude Rains, 
Alan Hale, Eugene Pallette, Pat- 
ric Knowles, Melville Cooper and 
Una O'Connor head the support- 
ing cast. 








coffee) magnate, we y a Ca- a 
coffee) magnate, wanting a ca-lof Gertrude Lawrence, or the act of “Ghosts,” Pastor Manders | “Road to Rio,” fifth in the Bing 
ceerine ties US. A She ceed have | quiet sly mischief of Bea Lillie? |says “This has been a ghastly |Crosby-Bob Hope series of road 
at-least one dea ol oP part... | Our musical entertainers are too night.” When he spoke these! comedies, continues at the N. Y. 
This ie a rv—vw it} Nancy | close to the level of the comic words. on opening night of this; Paramount, where it is now in 
nl n Slo a 1 Na strips. . = : ‘ nan Sele = a. . . . . 
Walker as the wealthy would-| s Yo ee production, the audience snick- |its fourth week. Dorothy Lamour 
be dancer. Eilv Mallov—George | oud have to nave Mamme ered. Their night was ghastly,| is co-starred and Gale Sonder- 
= . ¥ &g | personal interest, to look long at | toc soinm Peasie Maw Wier 
Abbott and Jerome Robbins have “y . ie 7 Dancin’!” ; a gaard, Frank Faylen. the beth: 
puffed out to fill an evening. | 00k, Ma, Tm Dancin’ Some kindly folk declared that | Brothers and the Andrews Sisters 
Neither story nor star can suffice. | Tr. S. the play had “dated.” That is! are featured. 
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corridor 


a funny trance of ex-| 


Granted that Maurice Chevalier 


THE BABY-SITTER 


tended arms and boy carrying |3§ in the fashion of another day, 
girl or boy that interweaves in aj he remains a superb showman. 


... And I Hate Babies!” 


weird somnabulist chase. There 
ls also an effective pas de deux 
from “Swan Lake” during which 
the boy choreographer wins back 
his dancing lady love. The rest— 
including a travestied ballet 
“Mile. Marie,” and a bit wherein 
Nancy Walker stumbles through 
the ballet positions—leaves a lot 
to be desired. 

The music reminiscent and 
Toutine; the voice at best medi- 
ocre. Alice Pearce’s squeak is 
funny for a time but grows less 
likable; nor is there pleasure in 
the wolf-howl with which she 
proclaims the new (noo!) look. 

The lyrics are bad. “The New 
Look . 


is 


has much more rhyme 
than humor: seemingly, the 
writer went to a rhyming dic- 
tionary and chose all the “—oo’ 
words, the kangaroo look: bill- 


and - coo - look; three - months- 
overdue look—without regard to 





their relevance Equally un- 
humorous is the bad taste that 
Sings of Texas as “the rear-end 
of the U.S.A.” : 
All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 


quested when planning thea- 








wooden soles on Paris streets— 
| come over delightfully. Some are 
gay, some wear a touch of pathos; 
all are delivered with that close 
{communion between actor and 
audience that marks the true 
genius of the theatre. Chevalier’s 
straw hat, and his material, may 
seem “old hat” to the speedy 
generation that sweeps across eur 
day; but those with leisure ana 
memory will accept as a symbol 
for Chevalier the title of his first 
song: “There’s a little bit of 
heaven in my hat.” And he tosses 
a goodly share across the foot- 
lights. J. T. &. 





it is still an excellent dramatic 
work. 
: At the-Cort, the heavy-handed 
His French and English songs— : 
| whether the old standby “Valen- direction of Margaret Webster Robert Young 7 
| tina,” or a postwar ditty about (which the turgid tragedies of 


; Shakespeare sometimes conceal) 

| sets a funereal pace to march the 

{play to its grave. She permits 

Herbert Berghof, furthermore, to 

| play Pastor Manders, with comic 

lexcess, like a caricature postur- 
J. 


SITTING 


| ing on acoffin. R.L.P. 7.3. 
naspespliormmesintionan | with RICHARD HAYDN 
|BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT oi 


HOLDS SHOW 

| The current dual attraction on 
| the screen of the Brooklyn Para- 
jmount Theatre, “I Walk Alone,” 
|co-starring Burt Lancaster and 
| Lizabeth Scott, and “Mary Lou” 
| featuring Frankie Carle and his 
piano, is now in its second week. 


Directed by WALTER LANG 


* ON STAGE! 
The Recording Sensation of “I'm 
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LOUISE ALLBRITTON 


Produced by SAMUEL. G. ENGEL 


IN PERSON! *® 
Looking Over a Four Leaf Clover’ 
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Salici Puppets 
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ter parties to do so through ‘ Produced by HARRIET PARSONS - An RKO Radio Picture 
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of ao ie can! rg and THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT EASTER STAGE SHOW 
ae e LEADER THE- | “GLORY OF EASTER”—Beloved far-famed cathedral pag- 
RICAL DEPARTMENT. | H) Rts: and “SILVER LINING”’—Joyous holiday revue 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New ‘ | \ \ produced by Leonidoff, settings by Bruno Maine 
Leader Theatrical Depart- ZIEGFELD a Sireet and 6th Avenue - CI 5-5200 - Evenings @:30 I. Corps de Ballet, Rockettes, Choral Ensemble. Music Hal) 
me -rices Mon. thru Phurs. $1.20-$4.80. Friday & Sat. $1.20-$6 Symphony Orchestra directed by Ale d Smaiens. 
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“IT REMEMBER MAMA” 


Barbare BEL GEDDES - Oscar HOMOLKA - Philip DORN 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER 


CITY MUSIC HAL 


captivating motion picture .. . 
n George Stevens’ Production of 


e Edgar Bergen - Rudy Vallee 


Barbara O'Neil! 
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Revisions of The Courts 


From JOSEPH LEWIS 


Som Ff time ago I suggested that our 
highe yurt be divided into two 
branches: one to be composed of men 
specially trained in contract and con- 
stitutional law, and the other branch to 
be composed of men not only trained in 
the basic principles of law but educated 
as well in medicine and the other scien- 
tific branches of knowledge. 

[ made this suggestion because of the 
wide divergence of knowledge necessari- 
ly required to determine fairly and 
justly the contending arguments and 
situations that are continually being 
presented to our courts for final deter 
mination and adjudication. 

The prevailing ignorance of the moti 
vation of human conduct by some of out 
judge too appalling for comment. 

I am st 


l! firmly convinced that such a 


the court is essential to ad 
Equal Justice under Law.” 
th iggestion as a means 
: the present intricate problems 
menacing consequences that 
uten society as a result of wide 
ad labor disputes. 


Courts of Labor should complement 
yur Courts of Law 

Labor disputes are no longer conflicts 
between two outstanding parties; the 
public is a vitally interested and a much 
Neither one 
could exist without society and the public 
should not be made to suffer unneces- 
sarily because of such disputes. No 
strike would be permitted while the case 
is being considered by the Labor Court. 


concerned member of it. 


[It stands to reason that only the best 
qualified men would be selected to sit 
upon this Court of Labor. 
With the existenc 
| 


e of Courts of Labor; 


when a labor dispute arises and the in- 


lustry and its employees are unable to 
come to an amicable agreement, then the 
matter shall be presented to a Labor 
First Jurisdiction. This 

be composed of three mem- 

decision handed down by 

this first ¢ rt of Arbitration should be 
inacceptable to either one of the parties, 
then the verdict could be appealed to the 
Higher Court of Arbitration, which shall 
be composed of five members, for a final 


lecision 


Purdys, New York. 





The Prewar CGT in France 


From JOHN P. ROCHE 


dispatches from France, but I must take objection to the conclusions of his 


O I: DINARILY I find myself in substantial agreement with Louis Ramon’s lucid 


articles 


number of members out of the unions 
ment was 


on “The Split in the CGT.” Says Ramon, “In conjunction with the 
Comraunists [Louis Saillant and other fellow-traveiers! 


threw a considerable 


By this stratagem the French labor move- 
purged of the most reliable and active anti-Stalinist elements, and re- 


sistance to Communist domination was considerably weakened.” Later he asserts 


that the 
Ouvriere is 
elements 


“supreme task” of Force 
to unite all anti-Stalinist 


On the surface this reads easily, and 
one assumes that M. Saillant and his 
friends (including Benoit Frachon, not 
Franchon) had ejected Pivertists, An- 
archists, Trotskyites and even ortho- 
dox Socialists from the unions. How- 
ever, the leading anti-Stalinists in the 
prewar CGT were Les Amis de Syn- 
dicats. This group, with an estimated 
strength of 30 percent of the CGT, 
was centered around the journal 
Syndicats, and was led by a group of 
old-time syndicalists such as Georges 
Dumoulin and Pierre Vigne. Syndicats 
was published by René Belin, Assistant 
Secretary of the CGT. 


Les Amis de Syndicats were bitterly 
opposed to both the Socialists and the 
Their primary activity 
was directed at withdrawing the CGT 
from the Front Populaire. The Sta- 
linists were throughout this “Fourth 
Period” the leading advocates of po- 
litical trade unionism and collabora- 


Communists 


tion between the unions and govern- 
ment, so the wrath of Belin and his 
followers was primarily aimed in 
their direction, The indiscriminate anti- 
Stalinism of the Syndicats group en- 
tailed, among other things, collabora- 
tion with management, with Georges 
Bonnet and Pierre Flandin, and finally 
with the Nazis ; 


After the fall of France, when lead- 
ing democratic trade unionists such as 
Leon Jouhaux and Charles Laurent 
were affirming their faith in the future 
of the free trade union movement in 
the “Manifesto of 12” (Nov. 15, 1940), 
Belin and his associates became lackeys 
of Hitler. Belin, as Minister of Labor 
under Petain, signed the decree dis- 
solving the CGT (Nov. 9, 1940), and 
devoted his efforts to foisting the 
corporative “Labor Charter” on the 
workers of Vichy France. George 
Dumoulin, Pierre Vigne, and Ludovic 
Zoretti, former leader of the Teachers’ 
Federation, entered the field of labor 


4 


journalism in Paris. L’Atelier, their 
paper, urged French workers to sign 
contracts for work in Germany, where 
“strict equality” existed in industrial 
relations (Feb. 8, 1941). Dumoulin 
also established, with funds expro- 
priated from the Jews by the Nazis, a 
Committee on Labor and Trade Union 
other committees 
aimed at recruiting French labor for 
Germany 


Propaganda, and 


One of the most important reasons 
for the rapid reincorporation of the 
Communists into the underground CGT 
after the gospel was reinterpreted in 
June of 1941, was the disreputable 
character of their leading opponents in 
the prewar CGT. The illogical char- 
acter of this criterion was drowned 
out until recently by the tremendous 
energy of the Stalinists both in the 
underground and after liberation. When 
the time came to purge the CGT of 
its collaborating elements, the Com- 
munists led the assault with the vigor 
of reformed alcoholics in a prohibition 
drive, but they were in no position 
to touch the Socialists or other demo- 
cratic groups. Their control of the 
CGT resulted in good part from this 
drive, for they generally replaced dis- 
graced collaborators with Communists. 

The fact that probably 100 percent 
of those purged were anti-Stalinists 
does not mean that they were pro- 
democratic (see Daniel Bell’s “Theory 
of Amalgam” in previous issues of 
The New Leader). Ramon’s generali- 
zation emphasizes the fact that we 
must be very careful when using the 
term anti-Stalinist to separate the 
wheat from the tares. For Jouhaux 
and the Force Ouvriere to enter an 
alliance with the remnants of the 
Syndicats faction, on the basis of their 
common anti-Stalinism, would be as 
disastrous as an affiliation with Frachon 
and the Stalinists, on the grounds of 
commmon opposition with de Gaulle. 


Cornell University. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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On the Teaching of Russian 


From VLADIMIR N. PETROV 


In his article on the teaching of Rus- 
sian in American universities in a 
recent issue of The New Leader, Roger 
Pinehurst implies that the use of Soviet 
publications and politically slanted ma- 
terial, such as textbooks, surveys, 
magazines, and newspapers, in the 
teaching of Russian represents an ele- 
ment of Communist infiltration into 
American schools. Such an attitude is 
erroneous. 


This vear Yale University has been 
giving a Russian language course for 
graduate students. This course aims, 
on the one hand, at giving the ad- 
vanced students, who have had three 
years of Russian previously, an ac- 
quaintance with the specific official 
Soviet terminology, which is essential 
for the study of all elementary sub- 
jects. On the other hand, through the 
use of original Soviet pamphlets, maga- 
zines, and newspapers, the students 
have an opportunity to acquaint them- 
selves at first hand with the genuine 
documents that govern the life of the 
Soviet citizen government decrees, 
decisions of the Supreme Soviet, edi- 
torials in Pravda and Izvestia. 


The only difficulty involved herein 
is to make a fair selection of material, 
not to slant it either way, for there is 
manifestly no place for political propa- 
ganda in an institution of higher learn- 
ing. Time and again. this original 
Soviet material is so eloquent in itself 


as not to require any commentary from 
the instructor. 

In this way two purposes are served: 
the student gets to know the entire 
gamut of Soviet terminology, which he 
needs for his work, and he also ae. 
quaints himself with the ways and 
means in which the life of Soviet 
citizens is regulated. Often such docu. 
mentation suffices to provide a better 
understanding of things that are not 
directly treated in the press: condi- 
tions of living, labor, education and 
“democratic freedoms” in the Soviet 
state. 

The Soviet system holds the ac- 
quaintance of its youth with alien 
“bourgeois” books and periodicals to 
be “ideologically harmful.” In. their 
days the Nazis in Germany likewise 
imposed rigid censorship over every- 
thing that did not have the imprimatur 
of Nazi ideology. In either instance the 
regime thus gave evidence of the ine 
herent weakness of its ideological posi- 
tion and therefore proceeded to erect 
an airtight wall that isolated the pop- 
ulation of Russia and Germany from 
all foreign influences. 

It would appear that a free and dem- 
ocratic America can well afford to have 
its citizens fearlessly consult even 
those books that are filled with the 
most extravagant and spurious pro- 
Soviet propaganda without dreading 
the contagion of its pitiable philosophy 
and its primitive demagogy. 

Yale University. 

New Haven, Conn. 





| Rejoinder to Reverend Riley 


From CHARLES H. WHITTIER 


and the Roman Catholic Church. In the issue of September 27, the Rev. William 


Ts VEW LEADER has devoted its columns to honest discussion of tolerance 


J. Riley has stated the Roman Catholic position clearly and succinctly. 


mend his letter to every true liberal. 
As Fathe: 


I com- 


Riley brought out, the Roman Church must oppose the concept of come 


plete religious freedom and tolerance, if it is to be wholly honest with itself. Regard. 


ing itself as the sole Tabernacle of Eter- 
nal Truth, it looks upon all other reli- 
gious as being false and, hence, danger- 
ous and in pernicious error. 

In the United States, the Church—find- 
ing itself a minority within a predomi- 
nantly non-Catholic culture — has tem- 
porized with its beliefs. But in nations 
where the Church is in the majority, it 
seeks to dominate the whole life of the 
nation, and persecutes non-Catholies in 
various ways. 

Roman Catholicism is the utter anti- 
thesis of liberalism and democracy. It 
is a socio-political Empire: at once 
worldly, and “spiritual”—and its infal- 
lible Popes and dogmas must be accepted 
unquestioningly by all the Faithful. 
However, from the Catholic viewpoint, 
this is legica) and right. 


Liberals must respect the Church for 





its sincerity and devotion. They must 
cooperate with their Roman brethren in 
every way. At the same time, every 
American must be constantly vigilant 
for the protection of our democracy from 
the inroads of clericalism and supersti- 
tion. They ought not to fear the Ro- 
man smokescreen shrieks of “bigot” and 
“E.K.K.""! 

Americans must beware of being driven 
into the arms of Mediaeval mysticism 
and clerical fascism by their justified ab- 
horrence of Soviet totalitarianism. 

Father rejects our 
American principle of free, honest in- 
quiry, and of liberal thinking. He glori- 
fies authority; he speaks glowingly of 
“Truth.” But—alas!—we recall the old 
question: “Whose Truth?”, and the fa- 
miliar answer: “Why, owrs, of course!” 

Somerville, Mass. 


Riley obviously 





The Jewish State 


From JOSEPH MENDELBAUM 


[ WISH to take issue with Gerhard S. 
Schachne who bemoans the United Na- 
tions’ decision on Palestine. In despera- 
tion he places Zionism on the same 
level as Fascism. To refute such an 
absurd allegation is unnecessary. Yet 
we should be disturbed because it rep- 
resents an attitude by some who pass 
as liberals but in reality are reac- 
tionaries. 

Schachne attempts under the cloak 
of pleading for a better world to com- 
bat the idea of a Jewish state. In his 
opinion, a nation is suitable for every 
other people except the Jews. Surely 
their achievements in building a modern 
civilization in Palestine during the last 
thirty years speaks for itself. 

Sometimes I wonder why those who 


prattle so much about “the dignity of 
man above the dignity of nation, race 
or creed,” as Schachne does, ignore the 
fact that the Balfour declaration was 
given to the Jews not to the Arabs. The 
Jews received Palestine after World 
War I, while the Arabs received ter- 
ritory amounting to more than one mil- 
lion square miles. Yet, hypocrites would 
deny a few thousand square miles ter- 
ritory to the Jews whose casualties 
were greater than anyone during the 
last war. 

Let us remember this. The land area 
granted to Jews is less than one percent 
of the amount possessed by the Arabs. 
Every sincere liberal will earnestly sup- 
port the UN decision establishing 4 
home, for the long suffering Jewish 
people. 

New York City. 
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‘DF NEWS 
NATIONAL 
philadelphia, Pa.: Radio Broadcast, 
sation WIBG, 990 on your dial, Sun- 
‘ay, March 14, 2 p. m., August Claes- 
1 yas, “What Do We Mean by Social 
Democracy?” Following Sunday, March 
4, and 28, same time, same station, 
rong speakers Liston M. Oak, and Algernon 
¥ Providence, R. L: August 
ed: (lessens speaks on “What Do We Mean 
tire fii Social Democracy?” on WHIM Sun- 
1 he wy, March 21, 5:15 p. m. At 8:00 p. m. 
acs [je speaks on “The Marshall Plan,” at 
and [ete Narragansett Hotel. . . . Boston, 
viet ass; August Claessens speaks on 
“hold Communists Be Outlawed?” 






pro Dorchester Forum, March 21, 11 a. m. 
ow Schenectady. N. Y.: Broadcast over 
= WGY and meetings to follow in Albany 


and [gndGlens Falls. ... Pacific Coast nego- 
viet [iations are on for S.D.F. Broadcasts in 
los Angeles, Calif., and Phoenix, Ariz. 
ac- _.. Two new leaflets, four pages each, 
lien [-what'Do We Mean by Social Democ- 
5 to By?” and “Must We Have Another 


NEW YORK CITY 

Symposium: “The Threat of Commu- 
nist Imperialism to Democracy and the 
World.” Speakers: Leon Dennen, Rabbi 
Benj. Schultz, Councilman Louis P. 
Goldberg, August Claessens, Saturday, 
March 20, 8:30 p. m., at 740 Allerton 
Ave., Bronx. . Grand Bazaar: 
Auspices S.D.F., J.S.V., and the Wo- 
men’s Committee, Auditorium of the 
Rand School on May 7, 8, 9. Goods are 
solicited. ... August Claessens speaks 
on “The Marshall Plan,” Friday, March 
19, 8:30 p. m., 862 E. Tremont Ave.... 
Algernon Lee speaks over stationWEVD 
every Saturday evening at 9:30 p. m. 
... Upper West Side Branch meeting 
Tuesday, March 16, 8:15 p. m., at Dr. 
and Mrs. Mishnums, 35 W. 92nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. Speaker to be an- 
nouced. ... Reunion of Old-Timers 
next meeting, Sat., March 27, 6:30 p. m., 
at the Hotel Brevoort. ... May Day 
Conference Monday, March 22, 8:30 





hetr Depression?” Send for copies. $2.50 per p. m, at 7 E. 15th St. Delegates from 
ry hundred. Social Democratic Federation, unions, WC., S.D.F., S.P. and J.S.V. and 
ws NE. 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. other organizations. ... 

the os minnie — _ 
rs me HEAR -@E PAT QUINLAN AND THE | 
paar the following speakers on WIBG REVOLUTION | 
_ dial) the following @ The long career of Patrick L. | 
tiem . oaipebapines Quinlan as a Socialist and union |; 


rom Sundays: March 14, 21, 28—2 P. M. 
to 2:15 P. M. 


em- 

lave | MARCH 14: 

ven AUGUST CLAESSENS 

the National Secretary, S.D.F.; 

Dro former N.Y. Assemblyman: 

ding | “What Do We Mean by | 
phy Secial Democracy?” 


MARCH 21: 
LISTON M. OAK 
Managing Editor, The New Leader; 
Expert on Foreign Affairs: 
“The. Marshall Pian and 
Soviet Aggression” 








MARCH 28: 
ALGERNON LEE 
National Chairman, S.D.F.; author; 
former N.Y. Alderman: 


“Totalitarianism or Democratic 
Socialism—Which Shall If Be?” 


acieeenene 


Write for literature to: 
Social Dernocratic Federation, 
45 S. 19th St.. Phila., Pa., or to 





1E. 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


organizer was terminated by his | 
death in a Washington, D. C., hos- | 
pital on February 25. Friends are | 
recounting many of the picturesque | 
incidents in which he played a part. | 
For example. he went to Russia in | 
1920, and talked to Karl Radek, who | 
had been told by John Reed and 

others that the United States was 

“all set for the revolution.” Radek, | 
through an interpreter, asked Quin- | 
lan: “When do you expect the revo- 

lution to start in America?” | 

“There won't be any revolution 
in the States.” Pat replied. Radek | 
insisted that he had “positive in- 
formation.” “You're bughouse if 
you believe it.” Pat insisted. 

When this was translated Radek 
became visibly excited. One result | 
was that Pat was locked up until | 
the Bolsheviki could satisfy them- 
selves that he was not a menace to 
their regime. In concluding the tale 
he used to say: “I hated to disap- | 
point Radek. But I didn’t want him | 
to go on kidding himself. He was so 
upset that I could feel the Kremlin’s | 
wall rock.” | 
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(Continued from Page Eight) 
our nd press as proof of the earlier alle- 
in- ations. 
‘lori- The rest of the Danish press was 
vy of Nanimous in condemning it as a per- 
old Pious invention. Social-Demokraten 
fa- aw in it a parallel to the fifth-column 
sel” clivities of the German-paid Danish 
Nai press during the occupation. 
=" lationaltidende dropped a bombshell 
hen it raised a formal charge of 
teason. Either Land og Folk was 
liciously provoking foreign inter- 
- fence in internal Danish affairs by 
dhe means of lying statements, or it was 
“a traying State secrets. Both were 
? punishable offenses. 
ae ist org 
The ereupon the Communist organ beat 
‘orld p hasty retreat. In page after page of 
pa perbiage it talked about everything 
rs ¥ under the sun, plainly admitting 
oan PY default that its “news” was home- 
pa nade. Asked whether the Government 
Ities vould Proceed with the treason charge, 
the ¢ Prime Minister said that the paper 
ad sufficiently convicted itself, and 
vee lag gl collapse 
cent §.. s collapse on the 
abt. Nish front, the bigger propaganda 
owe oer continued to work the story 
8 blast, both in Russia itself and 
wish “oughout Eastern Europe. Red Star 
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out with another one, even more 
d than the first. Plans to convert 
© Small island of Anholt in the 
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candinavian “Secret Treaty’ 
With U.S. 


Kattegat into a tourist resort by build- 
ing hotels and connecting it with the 
mainland by air were just another part 
of the nefarious Anglo-Saxon plot. 
Though the project has got no further 
than the planning stage, Red Star 
“disclosed” that the island has already 
become a center of American “tourists” 
and that an airfield was being con- 
structed under American direction. 

The Danes laughed louder than ever. 
The father of the plan, a state rail- 
way Official, asserted that he had 
not consulted either Truman or Eis- 
enhower but wondered whether he 
ought to send Stalin a reassuring letter. 
Nationaltidende invited the Russian 
press and Military Attachés and the 
Tass correspondent to come to Anholt 
and inspect the place for themselves. 
All three replied in turn that they 
were too busy. The paper added sar- 
castically that the Legation was busy 
preparing for the birthday of the Red 
Army, which was to be celebrated 
with a cocktail party. It said that the 
story should be corrected, for it was 
undesirable that “Russia, which is 
classified as a friendly nation, should 
become a laughing stock in Danish 
eyes.” 

Meanwhile, following all this gratis 
publicity, little Anholt is preparing for 
a bumper season this summer — with 
lots of real tourists. 








Solomon Mendelsohn: 


Life and Death 
of a Jewish Socialist 
By E. Nowogrodsky 


ITH the death of Solomon 

Mendelsohn the Jewish labor 

movement, and the liberal 
movement in general, have lost one of 
its most colorful personalities, one of 
its most inspired orators, one of its 
most astute fighters for the principles 
of freedom. 

Solomon Mendelsohn was born 52 
years ago into one of the oldest Polish- 
Jewish families, one which had pro- 
duced renowned religious scholars. He 
was given thorough training in the 
traditional manner. But he soon found 
it impossible to remain within the 
narrow confines of purely religious 
thought. The colorful, throbbing life 
of the Jewish masses, just then begin- 
ning to wake from their long-lasting 
apathy to claim their rightful place 
in the family of free peoples, and the 
exciting field of modern, secular Jewish 
literature, appealed to him much more. 
The struggle for the secularization and 
emancipation of Jewish life and a deep 
concern for the development of cul- 
tural values were to remain his major 
interests to the end of his life. 

In the course of his work for the 
establishment of a secular system of 
Jewish schools in Poland through the 
Central Jewish School Organization, 
of which he was General Secretary, 
and in his preoccupation with Jewish 
literary and cultural problems, Men- 
delsohn became convinced that the 
fate of the Jewish masses was inevi- 
tably linked with that of the non- 
Jews; that Jews could attain ultimate 
freedom only in a free world. “The 
moment I realized that |the Jews] 
could not be made free except by 
freeing the world,” Mendelsohn once 
said, “I became a Socialist.” Mendel- 
sohn joined the Jewish Labor Bund. 

Mendelsohn’s dynamic _ personality 
made him a leader in a number of 
labor organizations. His masterful 
speeches, the artistic form of his noble 
idealism and unshaken, cosmie op- 
timism, became famous among the 
Jewish workingmen. It was the time 
of the ascendance of the Bund to the 
peak of popularity among the strug- 
gling Jews of Poland—a development 
which was to be so tragically culmi- 
nated in the uprisings within the newly 
established ghetto-walls of Nazi-occu- 
pied Poland, a trend which was to be 
stamped out in the crematoria and 
gas chambers of Tremblinka and 
Oswiecim. 


* * o 


A FEW years before the outbreak of 
World War II, Solomon Mendelsohn 
was elected to the Bund’s Central 
Committee. Without abandoning his 
work in the School Organization and 
in other cultural and scientific insti- 
tutions, he became more and more 
absorbed in the political phases of the 
party’s activities, until in Vilna, in 


exile from the Nazi henchmen, he 
threw himself body and soul into prac- 
tical political work. He was instru- 
mental in establishing contact with the 
then reorganizing Jewish underground 
movement of the Bund. He saw to it 
that the underground fighters were 
supplied with funds. He was the nerve 
center of the political group in Lithu- 
anian exile—and the intermediary be- 
tween the Jewish underground in Po- 
land and the outside world. 

Sought after by the Communists, 
who, naturally enough, hated this 
uncompromising champion of liberty, 
Mendelsohn had to journey across the 
vast Soviet state in disguise and under 
an assumed name. Arriving in the 
United States, he immediately resumed 
his manifold activites. There was 
hardly an institution in any way con- 
nected with liberal Jewish thought in 
whose activities Solomon Mendelsehn 
did not take an active part. He gave 


_ willingly and cheerfully of his talents 


to the rescue and relief activities of 
many Jewish organizations in America; 
he lectured at the Yiddish Scientific 
Institute, where he was a member of 
the Executive Committee; he was 
actively engaged in the work of the 
Central Yiddish Culture Organization, 
and always he played a leading role 
in. the work of the World Coordinating 
Committee. of Bundist Organizations 
and Groups, which he had helped to 
establish. 


+ * * 


Menvetsoun refused to succumb 
to the bleak forces of despair and 
apathy which paralyzed so many and 
drove more into extreme nationalism 
and thoughts of a “divorce from the 
world,” as a result of the Nazi atroci- 
ties—the massacre of 6,000,000 Jews. 
His vitality, his moral strength and his 
clear vision helped him to conquer the 
mood of defeatism which began cast- 
ing its gloomy shadows upon Jewish 
public life—and he sounded the clarion 
call to build anew, to struggle anew, to 
abandon all thought of defeat. 

In a way, both the life and the death 
of Solomon Mendelsohn were symbolic. 
His life—a living synthesis of the old 
and the new in Jewish tradition; a 
living proof that there exists a third 
way besides remaining stagnant and 
static in the old religious traditionalism 
or becoming completely assimilated 
and losing all vestige of national 
identity—the way of modern, secular 
Jewish culture which draws upon the 
cosmopolitan cultural values of our 
civilization and contributes to its com- 
mon heritage as an equal among 
equals. He dedicated himself to the 
cause of all peoples—and thereby to 
the cause of his own people, whom he 
loved not with the blind passion of 
a fanatic but with the mature and 
thoughtful love of a logical and humane 
citizen of the world. 
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oe 1) William Henry Chamberlin 


Honorable 


YEAR ago President Truman told a spe- 
cial session of Congress that: “Totali- 
tarian regimes imposed on free peoples, 

by direct or indirect aggression, undermine the 
foundations of international peace and hence 
the security of the United States. The peoples 
of a number of countries of the world have 
recently had: totalitarian regimes forced upon 
them against their will. The Government of 
the United States has made frequent protests 
against coercion and intimidation, in violation 
of the Yalta Agreement, in Poland, Rumania 
and Bulgaria.” 


Greece has not yet been saved. A guerrilla 
movement that can always count on help and 
asylum in countries on the other side of a wild 
mountainous frontier is difficult to wipe out. 
Moreover, Communist wrecking tactics, in 
Greece and in other countries, are formidably, 
diabolically effective. By burning villages, kill- 
ing suspected enemies, taking reprisals on the 
families of deserting conscripts, the guerrillas 
promote mass flight from the areas in which 
they operate. This lowers farm production and 
enhances the atmosphere of hopeless poverty 
in which Communism thrives. 


Certainly Greek governmental methods are 
not immune to criticism. But those who sug- 
gest that America should give no aid to Greece 
unless a perfect government is produced over- 
night are either naive or intellectually dis- 
honest. All that can reasonably be asked of 
our representatives in Greece is that they use 
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Anniversary 


their influence in favor of reforms as far as 
practicable. This they have been doing. 

Appeasers and defeatists, those who believe 
that Soviet expansion should not be or cannot 
be contained, have centered their fire on the 
Truman Doctrine. Some of them have tried 
to suggest a difference between the “bellicose” 
Truman Doctrine and the “constructive” Mar- 
shall Plan. But the Marshall Plan would be 
devoid of content if it were not associated with 
the Truman Doctrine. 

A program of relief for early settlers in 
America would not have been worth much if 
it had not included rifles with which to fight 
off the Indians. European countries would have 
little reason to hope for the possibility of recon- 
struction along non-Communist lines if they 
did not feel that the power of America was a 
sanction against further Soviet encroachment. 

The Truman Doctrine should be judged not 
only by the inevitably slow progress in Greece, 
but by such favorable developments as the 
exclusion of Communists from the French and 
Italian governments and the diminution of 
Communist influence in the trade unions of 
those countries. Another President may replace 
Truman next January. But the “doctrine” 
which has been associated with his name, which 
amounts to a clearcut expression of American 
will to resist aggression from the only source 
which threatens serious aggression at the 
present, should become a bi-partisan or non- 
partisan, American policy. It could only be 
abandoned at the cost of national peril. 





An Editorial— 


meaning for the United States. Thou- 

sands have died as one country after 
another has been forced under the Russian 
yoke. More than one statesman has taken 
his own life as he saw tyranny tighten its 
grip. But Jan Masaryk had a name which 
was symbolic to Americans. Back in 1919, 
it was in Pittsburgh that his distinguished 
father proclaimed the new and free Czecho- 
slovak Republic. He and the people whom 
he represented were close to us. We never 
had a doubt of their devotion to democracy. 
No one could tell us that they were some 
outlandish, different and Oriental sort of 
creatures who prefer tyranny to freedom. 
They were—and are—our sort. 

Two weeks ago the Communist National 
Front was formed in Prague, democratic 
forces were crushed, and we knew that the 
bell had tolled for Czechoslovak freedom. 
Many Americans thought of Czech patriots 
whom they had known, wondered what they 
would do, what would be their fate. And 
the minds of millions turned to Masaryk, the 
son of the founder of the republic. He had 
lived so long in this country that he seemed 
one of us. How could he live in the darkening 
Sovietized world which was being expanded? 

At first there came curiously worded state- 
ments of submission. Masaryk was to be 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the new 
Government. Statements purporting to come 
from him were given out. He was said to 
talk about the need of “going along” with 
the powerful eastern neighbor. No other 
course was-open. The words sounded false. 
It was felt that the bearer of one of the 
greatest names in the record of the struggle 
for liberty had been coerced. And if Jan 





Tyranny or Death 


HE suicide of Jan Masaryk has a special 


Masaryk really had spoken those words of 
submission, the event was more tragic than 
would have been his imprisonment or death. 
For the saddest of all fates is to choose life 
without liberty. 

But the news which was air-waved to this 
country in the early morning of March 10 
gave us a different picture. Presented with 
the classic choice, tyranny or death, he 
chose death. By refusing to submit, he has 
rescued a great name. In a world where 
cowardice and collaboration have become so 
much the fashion, he has set a flaming 
example. 

And to all hazy and easy-going Americans 
who talk breezily about “the revolution 
which is sweeping over Europe,” this tragic 
death should come as a thunderous warning. 
Masaryk was a no red-baiter. He had bent 
himself double in the effort to “go along.” 
But he was on the spot. Unlike our vague 
and soft and pinkish “liberals,” he knew 
what was happening. And when the full 
meaning of it could no longer be denied, he 
made the inevitable choice. 

All of Western Europe is now confronted 
with the same necessity of making a choice. 
There is still time to choose the Marshall 
Plan instead of the Molotov Plan, democracy 
instead of tyranny, life instead of martyr- 
dom. By taking his own life, Masaryk said 
more eloquently than if he had said it over 
the radio that you cannot cooperate with 
Communists. He said to the leaders of free 
nations that Stalin’s promises, treaties and 
pledges mean nothing. He warned the Italians 
that if on April 18 they elect a Communist 
Government, they will be committing na- 
tional suicide. Every man everywhere must 
make his choice. 








A Judge Is Judged 


SIGN of greater political alertne 
the Boston area was the recent oppositig 
the confirmation of Judge LawrenceG. Brg 
for.judicial appointment. The opposition 
based on the fact that the judge was a mem 
of two organizations which appear on Atte 
General Clark’s subversive list—the Counefi 
American-Soviet Friendship and the Joint 
Fascist Refugee Committee. At first the j 
tried to squirm out of the situation by suggs 
ing that the local branches of these orgay 
tions were distinct in policy from the natig 
organizations. In the-end he found it expe 
to sever connection with both. 

Judge Brooks, who is a kind of pereg 
chairman of the Boston Foreign Policy 
ciation, aroused considerable criticism a 
some members of that organization three ye 
ago when he cancelled an invitation to the 
tinguished Polish historian, Professor Hale 
and selected as the second speaker, along y 
the notorious Communist sympathizer Kaz 
vich, Edmund Stevens, a correspondent 
has stuck faithfully in his writing to the prop 
sition that Stalin can do no wrong. The judg 
action on this occasion seemed in harmony 


his membership in the two organizations. 
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Fallacious Reproach 


Witiam L. SHIRER professes himself as a 
hot and bothered because Arthur Bliss 
author of the superb exposé, I Saw Polan 
Betrayed (Bobbs-Merrill), did not denour 
with equal vigor violations of democracy @ 
prewar Poland and other east European ce 
tries. Formally Shirer has a point. Theo 
east European countries that came through f 
crises of the interwar period with unimpai 
parliamentary institutions were Finland af 
Czechoslovakia. But there are several reaso 
why I don’t think Lane should lose much sleg 
over this reproach. 

First, the prewar authoritarian regimes wi 
far milder than the present Communist @ 
tatorships, and there was much more rea 
to hope that they would be outlived. Sece 
they were not imposed by an expanding forei 
power. They were consequences of the orga 
political weaknesses and immaturities of # 
countries concerned. Third, the addition of 
new province to the mighty Soviet Empire 
a far greater threat to American national # 
curity than the setting up of a dictatorship 
an individual country. Last, but by no meafi 
least, because of the circumstances of the ot 
break of World War II, America and Brit 
owed a special debt of honor to Poland. The 
was a shameful default on that debt, as 
proves with overwhelming documentation 4 
a book that is a worthy companion to Ciech 
nowski’s Defeat in Victory. 
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